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Ready Roofing 


Are you tired of tink- 
ering with leaky roofs? 

Lay Genasco—made 
of Nature’s everlasting 
waterproofer. It is 
eak-proof to stay. The 
Good Roof Guide 
Book tells you why. 


Write for this Book 
and samples—free. 
The Kant-leak Kleet, 
for smooth-surface 
S roofings, prevents nail- 
Sze eaks. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 
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The only wagon for hauling manure, stone, fodder, 

gin: etc. Saves thousands of high lifts, saves 
flesh, avoids rutting. Makes an end of tire 

Re! and repairs. This wagon will last a 

tion. ectric Steel Wheel Wagons don” 

down, Write for book and 


Make Your Old Wagon Over 


Use your old running gears, we’ll 
supply Electric Steel Wheels to 
fit. All heights, all tire widths. 
Wi better than ever by simp 
b g wheels. Let us prove it. 
Address ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 
Box 2 y, Mt, 


nera- 
break 
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Steel Wheels 


frtels (clone 3Szroke 


L BALE 20 TONS OR MOREA 
DAY AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TON. 
Make big money baling for your neighbo 
after yours is done. 
The Cyclone is powerful, durable, 
repair-proof—-made en of 
steel, Unbreakable steel baling 
chamber, adjustable tension, makes smooth, 
clean, tight bales, 75to 125 Ibs. as desired. 
Three strokes each circle. Self-feed. Work 
at stack, barn or windrow. 
Here's the biggest money maker you can 
buy. Low price. Free trial and absolute 
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EAT. Splendid Prondard varie F 
Ohio Experiment Station, Vest a: 
the magnon pielder of any 
te. LE—bDest beardl 
seed. Write today. 
ow Alfalfa” will bo mailed free. 


Box 531, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 
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| Is Your Home 
Safe From 


Let Your 
Protection 
Be Guaranteed 


The Dodd System takes everything into con- 
sideration in rodding a building — chimneys, ~ 
pipes, flues, tin gutters, telephone wires. etc. 
Safety depends upon it. Right installation 
is everything. Don't be misled. Our patent 


is the standard of the world, but the best rod 
alone will notsave you. It must be scientific- 
ally installed. 2000 Fire Insurance Companies 
endorse the Dodd System, Tens of thousands 
of buildings protected—not one has ever been 
destroyed. Our erectors are specially trained 
and regularly licensed. Every job guaranteed, 
with money refund agreement. Once is enough 
to rod your buildings. Have thejob done right 
by aresponsible concern. Send for our 

free lightning book to-day. Address 


DODD & STRUTHERS 


717 6th Avenue, 
Des Moines, 
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WESTERN CANADA 


Latest reports from the fields of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are to the effect 
that Wheat, Oats, Barley, and Flax gi 
ay of an abundant yield. Rains have 
en sufficient ard all grains have advanced 
rapidly. There are now 16 million acres 
under crop. Railroads are built and build- 
ing in all settled portions. The opportune 
time for getting some of this generous pro- 
ducing land is now. Excursions on all lines 
of Canadian Railways to inspect the lands. 
Apply for Settler’s Certificate to the under- 
signed Canadian Government Agent: 
J. S. Crawford, 
30 Syracuse Savings Bank Bidg..- 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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O Ediron. 
Edison 
Pulverized Limestone 
Nature’s Crop Producer 


Made from the purest crystalline 
white limestone obtainable. 

Pulverized almost as fine as fiw 
Oving © its fineness of division is im- 
mediately available to plant life. 

The best and seeepeet method of sup- 
plying the land with needed lime. 

Not being caustic can be applied to 
the soil at any time without danger of 
injury to any crop. 





| For sample, price, booklet, etc., address | 


THE EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT 
Stewartsville, N. J. 























World’s Clearing House of 
Rural Literature 


Nearly half a century ago our Book 
Department published its first rural 
book. Now it is the largest rural 
book publishing house in the world. 
Its book list embraces every depart- 
ment of farm interest, and since the 
authors are recognized specialists 
their respective lines, the books are 
acknowledged az standards, both by 
practical men and eminent agricul- 
tural educators in all English speak- 
ing countries. 

We have just issued a new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 128 
pages, 6x9 inches, containing de- 
tailed descriptions of upward of 500 
of the most practical and modern 

ks on agriculture and allied 
subjects. The progressive farmer can- 
not afford to do without the assist~- 
ance of the new agricultural knowl- 
edge and experience. This catalog is 
as essential to the modern farmer’s 
brary us any other work of refer- 
ence and will be sent to all applying 


for it. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
3165 Fourth Avenue. _ New York, N. Y. 
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Sweet Potato Profitable on Worn Soils 


May Be Grown Under Wide Range of Soil and Climatic Conditions--Sandy Soil Rich in Lime Best--Humus Not 
Essential---Grading and Storing Important--Steadily Increasing in Popularity as Human Food—-Also 
Excellent for Stock--By C. L. Newman of Wake County, North Carolina 


HE sweet potato has long been one 
of the principal sources of cheap 
food in the south and in tropical 
America. It has been neglected 
on thousands of farms when a little expendi- 
ture of labor would have given a valuable 
addition to the menu, supplied a much 
needed supplementary stock feed and yielded 
a profitable An ample supply for 
home uses may be grown on a small area, 
under a wide range of conditions and over a 
large portion of the United States. Produc- 
tion on a commercial scale is restricted by 


<Q 


return. 


soil, Climate, market and transportation facil- 
ities. Notwithstanding these _ restrictions 
there are many localities where’ the 
sweet potato may become a_ profitable 
market crop. 

For home use the sweet potato may be 
grown in Rhode Island, Connecticut, south- 


ern New York and westward, following the 
same latitude to southern Nebraska and 
southeastern Colorado and over all the area 
southward with the exception of,the higher 
mountain regions. For market it may be 
grown in the territory where cotton is suc- 
cessful and considerably farther north along 
the Atlantic coast, including New Jersey and 
in the Mississippi valley as far north as south- 
ern Illinois and Indiana and eastern Mis- 
souri. All of this large area is not equally 
adapted to the sweet potato, but the greater 
portion is. Soil conditions are usually favor- 
able where tobacco, cotton and corn are ex- 
tensively grown. 

Strong points in favor of more extended 
sweet potato culture are that this crop will 
produce a good yield on soils too poor for 
the profitable growing of other money crops, 
and that it may be preceded or followed by 


a winter cover crop such as crimson clover, 
vetch, rye, oats, wheat, etc. 


Important Soil Characteristics 


The sweet potato demands a well-drained 
soil and prefers a sandy loam rather low in 
organic matter: Lime soils are especially 
suitable. ‘The typical potato soil is 8 to 10 
inches deep, with a distinct subsoil, but open 
and porous enough to insure good drainage. 
A soil too deep and open and without a sub- 
soil will give roots of undesirable shape. If 
the soil intended for sweet potatoes contains 
too much organic matter small grain should 
precede the potato crop and be removed; too 
low in organic matter, crimson clover and 
vetch may precede. These green crops should 
be cut or plowed down just as they come into 
blossom. Before plowing down they should 
be well chopped with a disc to insure their 
thorough incorporation with the soil. The 
plowed down material should be well decom- 
posed before the potatoes are set in the field. 

The principal use of sweet potatoes is as 
human food. The demand for this purpose 
is growing rapidly. When fed to stock, cot- 
tonseed meal, bran or some protein feed 
should be added since the potato contains 
only 1.5% of protein. The richer varieties 
contain about 20% starch and 5% sugar. 
Though not high in content of food nutrients, 
they give heavy yields on worn-out cotton, 
tobacco and corn lands. 


Storing Successfully 


Inexperienced sweet | »tato growers have 
difficulty in successfully keeping the crop in 
storage. This gives a decided advantage to 
those who have solved this problem. It is 
not of infrequent occurrence that ne crop at 


time of digging is sold for from 20 cents to 
5° cents a bushel and that the price rises to 
$1 or even $1.25 by January. Sweet potatoes 
are often sorted in the fiéld as dug and 
packed in 1ll-peck ventilated barrels for im- 
mediate sale. If to be stored they are 
hauled to the hills, pits, bins or houses and 
there sorted. Every precaution must be 
taken to avoid bruising. They are graded 
into fancy, prime, seconds and culls. The 
culls are usually fed to stock and the seconds 
sold locally. 

When shipped in barrels facing and head- 
ing is sometimes done or the tops may be 
rounded and covered with burlap. Some 
extra fancy stock is shipped in crates holding 
less than a bushel. The sweet potato differs 
from other perishable products in that it re- 
quires, while in storage, warmth, ventilation 
and a dry atmosphere. 


Barley is used as a feed for farm animals 
very largely in California, where it takes the 
place of oats and corn. Judged from the 
standpoint of analyses and digestibility it has 
about the same feeding value as wheat or 
corn and a little greater than bran or oats. 


For Attracting Birds, the best shrubs and 
trees are those most resorted to for food, 
and the extensive records of bird food in the 
biological survey make their selection an easy 
task. The berries of elders are eaten by the 
largest number of species of birds, namely, 
67.° Raspberries and blackberries are known 
to be eaten by 60 species, mulberries by 48, 
dogwc 9d. fruits by 47, those of the nonpoi- 
sonous sumacs by 44, the various wild cher- 
ries by 39, and blueberries by 37.—{W. L. 
McAtee, Department of Agriculture. 

















Sweet Potatoes Growing in the Old North State 


Soils made poor by continuous growing of cotton, corn and other crops are well adapted to sweet potatoes and the money returns are 


not te be ignored. 


as late as June or even July, following the grain crops, and yet make excellent yields. 
Both for home use and for market every farm should have its sweet potato 


one of the best subjects that can be chosen. 


a 


The crop requires very little cultivation, but must be carefully handled after digging to prevent rotting. It may be planted 
For a late crop, espec 


fally in the cotton belt, it is 
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. Beef Production Profitable in East 


Dairying Abandoned for General Farming---City Manure Overruns Farm with Weeds---Stock Utilize Roughage at 
Market Prices and Make Abundant Manure--Three Lots of Animals Bought, Fed and Sold—-Plans of 
Feeding Adopted--Where Profits Lie--By J. T. Allinson of Mercer County, New Jersey 


FEW years ago we gave up the 
CRS dairy. business, owing to con- 
PS) stantly increasing pnmeraney and 

Wy} worry, because of the labor ques- 
tion, and our failure to see a proportionate 
profit in this branch of farming. This ne- 
“cessitated an entire change in our farming 
system, which resolved itself into a crop rota- 
tidn of corn, wheat and hay. Having no 
dairy, we were compelled to buy _ stable 
manure, but our experience in buying city 
manure either by the load from Trenton or 
in car lots from New York, was unpleasant, 
regardless of the high prices asked, for we 
soon found patches of Canada thistle, wild 
radish and other noxious weeds in the fields. 
Although we fought them persistently, they 
would have gotten beyond control had we 
continued to reseed the farm with city 
manure. 

Commercial fertilizers did not bring the 
returns we expected, until2 after Dr J. C. 
Lipman, director of the New Jersey experi- 
ment station, analyzed our soil. We thus 
learned what plant food our soil needed for 
certain crops and mixed our fertilizers at a 
great saving over the ordinary ready-mixed 
goods. Then we got to planting potatoes as 
our main crop, using over half a ton an acre 
of our home mixed fertilizers, analyzing 
about 5-8-10. We had what seemed to be 
satisfactory. until we noticed a decided in- 
crease in yield where we had spread the few 
loads of manure from our six or eight horses 
and two cows. This led us to look into the 
feeding steer question. 


Begin Experiments in Steer Feeding 


could feed up our 
home and get 


It looked as though we 
hay, grain and roughage at 
market prices for them, besides using the 
straw for bedding, and getting what our 
farm needed, a lot of fine manure. After 
advising with Prof F. C. Minkler of the experi- 
ment station we decided to try out the fatten- 
ing steer proposition. I now feel well satis- 
fied with the experiment. 

We started in a small way, buying in No- 
vember 10 grade beef steers weighing about 
500 pounds each. These we fed through the 
winter with cornmeal and a little bran twice 
a day with hay night and morning, and corn 
stalks fed during the day in the barnyard. 
Although not very fat we sold the animals to 
our local butchers about the middle of June, 
or seven months after we bought them, for 
about twice what we paid for them. For 
some reason they did not fat up to a finish 
just right, although they were a vigorous, 
healthy lot, but too leggy. 

As there was no one in this business in 
this section, we were compelled to feel our 
way, watching closely the results obtained 
from feeds, exercise, breeds, etc. After 
charging the animals, at market prices, with 
all the hay, roughage and grain they ate, we 
found a loss of $8 a steer. But, as Dr Lip- 
man would say, look at all that good manure 
they made. 

The next bunch of 10 of about the same 
weight and age we bought in July, but I took 
more care in selecting them more to the beef 
type. We turned them on pasture, giving 
them a little bran twice a day until Novem- 
ber, when we put them in the barn, feeding 
then the nubbins and bran for a month and 
then eight parts cornmeal to one of cotton- 
seed meal. This amount increased gradually 
until we were feeding about one pound grain 
to each 100 pounds of steer daily. 

We also fed this bunch a peck of chopped 
mangels, which they relished. The beets 
seemed to keep them in good appetite for 
their grain feed. As we had only a few tons, 
the mangels lasted only through December 
and January. We charged them at $4 a ton; 
all the hay, grain and roughage at market 
prices. On February 12 last we sold this lot, 





getting $32.60, more than double the original 
cost price. This lot did well. Had it not 
been for one of them getting sick and losing 
200 pounds in less than two months, they 
would have shown a profit of over $3 a head, 
which was the actual figure. 


New Plan of Feeding Adopted 


Up to this time we had been using stanch- 
ions for the steers, but our two years’ ex- 
perience encouraged us to take out the 
stanchions and put in a trough or manger 
45 feet long in a pen 22 feet wide in the barn 
where there is plenty of light and air. As 
we still had a lot of hay, grain and roughage 
in hand, we bought a third lot on March 16, 
a car of fairly fleshy, well-developed steers, 
weighing a little over 700 pounds each. Having 
no horns they feed like sheep, pushing their 
way to the trough and each individual seem- 
ing to get his full share. This bunch of over 
20 we commenced feeding at once six parts 
corn cob chops to one cottonseed meal night 
and morning with hay and cornstalks during 
the day. We gradually increased the grain 
allowance until the animals were eating all 
they would assimilate. 

About the middle of April we turned them 
on the meadows, they had plenty of 
running water and shade as well as good 
pasture. We fed them corn cob chops and 
cottonseed meal. That is the feed we shall 
give in the future. The steers were fairly 
fleshy when bought, as our object was to 
make a quick turn and get them fatted up 
before the flies came in July. We were satis- 
fied, with a small margin of profit in three 
months after charging them with all the hay 
and grain they ate at market prices. This 
lot gained within a fraction of two pounds 
apiece daily from the time we bought them 
to day of sale, July 28. At the time we 
bought this car, feeder steers of the grade 
were bringing from $4.25 to $6 a hundred 
pounds. When we sold them fat steers were 
worth $6 to $9.30, according to finish. 


where 


Importance of Home Produced Manure 


Out of three bunches we have fatted, only 
two showed a cash profit. Few of us, how- 
ever, realize the difference between the water- 
soaked city manure and the homemade prod- 
uct. We spread our stable manure every 
week with a manure spreader, and find much 
better results than when the stuff is allowed 
to heat, burn and wash out in the pile. 

Like all other successful farm operations, 
the feeding of steers at a profit requires eter- 
nal vigilance. We raise everything the steers 
eat except the cottonseed and a little Lran, 
but even at that they require careful han- 
dling, close figuring on grain rations, intelli- 
gent selection of animals, stabling and quiet- 
ness. 

We purpose buying another car of steers 
in September, and shall turn them on ‘pas- 
ture to clean up our fields ef the aftermath. 
Thus the fields should be left clean for next 
year. After the first frost we shall keep 
them in yard and feed our nubbins, small 
potatoes, etc. After these are gone we shall 
commence on our cob meal and cottonseed, 
gradually working up to a full feed. When 
they are in full feed we will keep them in 
the barn pen except twice a day, when they 
will be let in the barnyard for exercise.. If 
we can get the right kind of feeders, we want 
to have them finished about June 1}. 

Even under the most favorable circum- 
stances we figure that the profit over the cost 
of steer, cost of all feeds, and at the ex- 
pected selling price the real profit will be in 
the manure. I guess there will be times 
when the farmer must put a big, big credit to 
the manure pile to feel that he is coming out 
whole. We shall take the Wall street 
broker’s advice: ‘“‘Buy stock at the bottom 
and sell at the top price to make money.” 


In buying steers one must be guided by 
the season, the market, the length of time to 
keep them and the age of the steer. These 
three fundamental facts, however, have been 
of assistance to me: 1, Other things being 
equal, the older the steer, the more quickly 
he can be finished; 2, under normal condi- 
tions as. to price of thin and fat cattle, the 
well-bred steer will pay the better; 3, with 
feed as high as it is now, it generally pays 
best to put cattle on full feed as soon as this 
can be properly done, and finish them quickly. 


TILL THE STUBBLE FIELDS 


Immense amounts of moisture are lost 
from the soil by evaporation from stubble 
fields immediately after harvest. This is one 
of the largest factors contributing to unfavor- 
able autumn soil conditions, so frequently dis- 
astrous to fall seeding. Even when the soil 
contains a considerable reserve supply of 
moisture at harvest time, the evaporation from 
the compacted surface unprotected by the 
growing crop is extremely rapid unless pre- 
ventive measures are taken at once. Unques- 
tionably the most desirable practice is to plow 
the stubble field just as closely behind the 
binder as possible. Immediate plowing is 
usually impossible, because of the delay in 
threshing or stacking the grain and in this 
case disking is next best. 

It is little trouble to disk a field upon which 
the grain shocks are still standing. A 
thorough disking, or better still, double disk- 
ing, at this time will pay in the conservation 
of moisture. in the improved condition of the 
soil and in the destruction of weeds. Even 
should fall plowing not be intended, the disk 
will put the field in much better condition 
for whatever use is made of the land the 
next season. Where fall grazing for sheep or 
hogs is needed, rape, cowpeas or similar crops 
can easily be sown at this time, covered with 
the disk and seasonal rains later will enable 
a thrifty green growth. Uanplowed stubble 
fields might better produce a fall crop of 
good green feed for sheep or hogs than a 
second growth of sunflowers and other nox- 
ious weeds so commonly seen. If the land 
is to be reseeded to small grain, the earlier 
and the deeper it is plowed and the more 
thoroughly it is harrowed and compacted the 
better will be the results. 


LIMESTONE ON CLOVER LAND 


Nearly all soils which need lime need other 
elements also. In the Indiana co-operative 
tests lime alone has seldom produced any 
marked results. In some instances phos- 
phorus is also needed, in others nitrogen and 
humus, while other soils require drainage 
and aeration as well. A study of the crops 
growing on land may furnish all the evidence 
needed to determine what the soil requires. 
Poor success with clover and the growth of 
red sorrel or dewberries in thick patches in 
the field indicate an acid soil. This, of course, 
does not signify that there may not be other 
causes contributing to the clover failure. 

Apply ground limestone at the rate of two 
tons per acre, harrow it in before sowing the 
wheat, and in the spring sow the clover as 
usual. A comparison of the crops on the 
limed and unlimed land will then indicate 
whether liming has improved the soil or not. 
Quicklime gives most immediate results in 
sweetening the soil and in releasing mineral 
plant food. This is accomplished, however, 
at the expense of mechanical condition and 
with a loss of nitrogen. Quicklime is caustic 
in its action and very destructive to organic 
matter. Its continued use, therefore, demands 
continued heavy applications of organic mate- 
rial and, to a less degree, of phosphorus and 
potash. Ground limestone is slower in its 
action, but has not the unfavorable features 
of caustic lime. 
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How Farming Is Conducted in Africa 


Wide Range in Size of Farms---Kinds of Crops Practically Unlimited-:Produce Sold at Municipal Auctions Brings 
Good Returns--Implements Imported--Labor Cheap--Home Life Enjoyable and Africa Fascinating—- 
African Farming as Conducted by an Old Subscriber,W. H. Turner, in the Transvaal State 


S AN old subscriber to your paper 
from which I have derived much 
valuable information, I should like 
to put before you in a short article 
the conditions under which-we farm in this 

- part of Africa. 

We are in what is known as the Witwaters 
rand Gold Belt, which is the principal mining 
area in the Transvaal. It extends east and 
west for a distance of 70 miles and as many 
miles north and south. The land is almost 
entirely held by large land and mining com- 
panies, and under the existing law no farm- 
ing is allowed upon the property of a produc- 
ing mine. This is to prevent the mines grow- 
ing supplies for their native laborers, which 
at one time they commenced to do to the dis- 
advantage of the legitimate farmer. 





Land Rent Is Cheap 


Almost all farmers along the line of reef 
are tenant farmers. The farms vary con- 
siderably in size from small plots up to 5000 
to 6000 acres. The rents vary according to 
distance from line and markets; from 50 
cents to $1.25 per acre for good-sized blocks. 
We have a 20-year lease on 3000 acres close 
to line and 32 miles from Johannesburg. Our 
rent will average about $1320 per year, and 
may be considered a favorable lease, as we 
have a@ compensation clause for improve- 
ments. Johannesburg, a town of about 
250,000 inhabitants, both black and white, is 
our principal market, and we have also a 
large populat :n to supply at the mines along 
the reef. Some of them employ from 5000 to 
10,000 native laborers and many hundreds of 
whites. 

The principal crops in our section are 
maize, potatoes, millet, hay, kaffir corn, Abys- 
sinian grass, a little oat hay and wheat. The 
last two only do as winter crops under irriga- 
tion; planted as summer crops they rust off. 
All kinds of vegetables and fruits are grown. 
Wool sheep are not a success in this district. 
Those kept are mostly ‘astard or Cape sheep, 
kept for their flesh only. 

We have under cultivation this season 
(which I may say is the worst season I have 
known in over 20 years on account of short 
rainfall) 600 acres of maize, 180 of potatoes, 
150 of teff grass, 60 of millet, 25 of pumpkins 
and 35 of soy beans 

Good Prices for Produce 

We have 40 cows in milk and at times have 
quantities of pigs, but the price of latter, 7 
to 8 cents per pound live weight, is too low 
and at present we are out of hogs. Market 
prices per 100 pounds at present are: Maize 
$1.20 to $1.45, potatoes $1.20 to $1.92, teff hay 
84 cents, millet 72 cents, oat hay 72 to ®% cents. 

The farmers are a very cosmopolitan lot, 
the Dutch predominating; next come the 
Britishers, with many Germans, Italians and 
Portuguese=-near the towns. The latter are 


mostly market gardeners. Our produce, with 
the exception of maize, for which we contract 
to the mines, is mostly forwarded by rail to 
the different markets, held in all the towns, 
where it is sold by auction by a municipal 
auctioneer, or, as he is called, a market mas- 
ter. The proceeds are then mailed to us by 
check, less freight and market fees, amount- 
ing to about 5% if an agent is employed. This 
system of marketing has its drawbacks, as in 
the case of perishables. The prices some- 
times vary widely, but on the other hand all 
transactions are for cash and we never make 
any bad debts or have any collecting to do, 
which is a great advantage. Our milk is sold 
to a dairy company, the price returned to us 
being 2 cents per quart. 

The animal most in favor for milk produc- 
tion is the Friesian or Friesian cross, and we 
have many fine specimens from imported and 
old Cape stock. The favorite draft animal is 
the Africander ox, a strong, active, wiry 
animal weighing from 900 to 1800 pounds. 
It is a most useful, docile animal, and, for an 
ox, a quick walker; can stand any amount of 
hardship on-little food. The ox is a good 
forager, and I should say is hard to beat in 
any part of the world. 


Oxen Popular in Southern Africa 


The ox is used in almost all agricultural 
and transport operations; the native under- 
stands him and can usually work with him. 
For the most part the ox picks up his own 
food and will live in almost any part of the 
country, whereas the healthy parts for horses 
are limited. When the ox puts in his six or 
even 10 years in the yoke, he can be sold to 
the butcher for more than he cost as a three- 
year-old. 

The machinery used here is mostly Amer- 
ican or Canadian, our English makers being 
too conservative to adapt their* machines to 
our requirements. The plows are. usually 
two-furrow gangs, cutting two 14-inch fur- 
rows. We try to plow from 9 to 12 inches 
deep and usually inspan 14 oxen in each plow. 
At present we are working seven two-furrow 
and one three-furrow, employing 114 oxen 
and 69 natives. We plow without leaders for 
the oxen. 


Labor Problems Not Confined to United States 


Our laborers are all natives. We seldom 
employ a white man except in harvest or dur- 
ing potato planting, the white laborers being 
mostly absorbed by the mines, where they 
can make from $1.10 to $1.20 or over per day. 
Our natives cost us from $9.50 to $14.50 per 
month of 30 working days, with food, which 
consists, for the most part, of maize meal, 
vegetables, with meat once a week. 

A kaffir will eat any dead animal no matter 
of what complaint the animal died. The 
Kafiirs hold high revel and gorge themselves 
to bursting point when“an animal dies. Some 


natives in this district lately died through 
eating the flesh of cattle dead from anthrax. 

In our district we have so many native 
farmers, who have been able to hire ground 
from the land companies, that it is difficult to 
find laborers who are accustomed to farm 
work. In fact, farming as a whole in this 
country is in a very backward state, caused 
principally by so-called farmers hiring their 
ground to natives on the share system. Kaflir 
farming means ruin for years to any land. 
The laborers we are able to recruit are from 
all parts of the country, for the most part 
ignorant of farm work. They only remain 
with us long enough to save a few pounds to 
buy a wife, when they are off back to their 
kraals. Thus it means that my two sons and 
myself are constantly breaking in new Kaflirs 
and at the same time our tempers and ma- 
chinery. 


Africa a Livable Land 


To farm here it is necessary to be some- 
thing of a linguist, as very few natives un- 
derstand English. Dutch and a knowledge 
of Zulu ts almost essential. We are all prone 
to rail at the Kaffir for his many shortcom- 
ings, but he is a big asset and as a “hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water” has done much 
toward opening up the country. 

With respect to our home life our house 


servants are natives, some very good and 
mostly males. They take very kindly to 
housework, as it is usually light and food 


good. In some parts farming is a lonely life, 
as the homesteads are far apart. But we are 
near a village and in touch with the world. 
Africa is a theme on which one with a facile 
pen could write forever, but I am at the end 
of my tether and can only conclude by say- 
ing that I should find it hard, nay, impossible, 
to leave Africa. There is a charm about the 
country that cannot be denied, especially 
after a few years’ residence. 


- 

Asparagus Seed Selection—Many of the 
most successful growers in different parts of 
the country prefer growing their own plants, 
because they can use selected seed and then 
roots from a large number of plants. To 
start with, seed should be secured from a 
reputable grower, whose plantation is free 
from rust. An excellent plan is to visit the 
fields in the fall of the second year, when 
seed should be selected from plants of a few 
large stalks rather than many small ones. 
The seeds are ripe when the berries are well 
colored. After picking, the berries should be 
placed in any convenient tub, barrel or crock 
and allowed to soak until the pulp separates 
readily from the seed. This separation may 
be secured by washing with the hands. The 
seeds should be washed several times and 
then cured and stored.—[{Prof R. L. Watts, 
Pennsylvania State College. 
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Scenes on a 3,000 Acre Ranch in the Transvaal State, South Africa 








STEEL 
Shingles! 


Don’t even think of putting costly weed-ehingice 
commonplace composition roofingon your buildings 
till you’ve investigated the famous Edwards ‘Reo 
Steel Shingles,now used on 100, uhousesandbarne. 
Reo” Steel Shingles are os only easier to put on 
Set os they last Stimes E 


as long as any other Y 
EY DON’T COST A TENNY MORE! “Reo” Steel shingles require no 
won’trust, won’t leak, won’t burn. Guaranteed against lightning by our $10, 


FOR UTILITY POULTRY 


Roof That Building With 


ainting; won't rot, 
Guarantee Bond. 


Edwards “REO” Shingles 


are ready to nail right onto sheathing or old 
roof. Your hands and a hammer only tools 
meeded, They come in large sheets 24 inches 
wide, 5 feet to 12 feet long. Genuine Open- 
Hearth Steel, made absolutely rust-proof hy 
world-famous Edwards‘ ‘Tightcote’”’ Process 
(explained in catalog). Our patent Interlock- 
ing Device covers nails and makes perfect 
joint, unaffected by heat orcold. “Reo” Steel 


THE EDWARDS & MFG. CO., 


about these “Reo” 
new, big, free Catalog 862, and Lowest Prices. 
Send dimensions of building and let us quote 
you price delivered to your railroad station. 


812-862 Lock St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Shingles make the Snuost looking, most dura 
ee foot SS in the wo 


d, bar none—a_roof thai 
EEDS REPAIRS. Sold at lowest 


prices, Givect from factory, all freight prepaid. 
Don’t buy roofing material 


till you know more 
Steel Shingles. Write for 


Makers of Sheet Stee] Building Material in the World 





We Are Offering 100,000 Acres 
of wild and improved choice prairie 
lands in the famous Oxbow district, 


, lands are 


Southeastern Saskatchewan. 
level to undulating; free from stone and 


These 


brush; black loam soil, clay sub-soil; good natural drainage; 
excellent water; splendid settlers; good markets and transpor- 
tation. Excursion rates first and ‘third Tuesdays every month. 
Excursions leave St. Paul over Soo line for Oxbow, Sas- 
katchewan, first and third Wednesdays every month. 


Come and see what we have to offer. 


STEWART-HARRISON LAND CO., 305 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 





$297. Top Buggy. 


Sprang. Wagon a ja adn we 
our Jobbers, our Whole- 
ae 5» our Retailers and offer YOU 


their profit. Write today for our 


Free Catalog and Delivered Prices \-7 


Mutual Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., 
Station 42-¥ East St. Louis, tlinois, or 
N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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FERTILIZERS 
AND CROPS 


OR 
The Science and Practice 
of Crop-Feeding 
by Dr. Lucius L. Van Slyke 
Chemist of the New York Aartectiaral Experiment 


During the po: ten years, many 
books have been published relating 
to svils, crop growing and fertilizers, 
each treating some special, limited 
phase. At no time in the history of 
this country has the growing of 
crops attracted so wide and intense 
interest as at the present and at no 
time has there been such eager in- 
quiry for reliable, up-to-date infor- 
mation among progressive farmers. 
To meet this need, Dr, Van Slyke’s 
book has been brought forth. ) An 
examination will show that the a 
thor has kept in mind the fact tha 
a_work.treating of the prattical a 
of fertilizers on the farm should be 
something more than a mere collec- 
tion of recipes rent the number of 
pounds of different fertilizing mate- 
rials to use for this or that crop. 
The book has been written from the 
Standpoint that, while plant foods 
constitute a most important factor in 
crop growing, there are other vital 
factors as well which directly affect 
er control the _ effectiveness with 
which a crop utilizes the plant food 
furnished it. Taken as a whole, this 
book contains an immense amount of 
detailed information, systematically 
arranged, clearly presented, very full 
and up-to-date. It is adapted to meet 
the needs of students who desire to 
obtain a good chemical knowledge of 
the subject, as well as to the use 
of farmers, who care only for the 
practical applications. The teachings 
of the author are conservative and 


FAVORITE 


GRAIN DRILLS 


In proof of the fact that Farm- 
ers’ Favorite Drills are right 
in every way, it is only necessary 
to say that they have ‘been con- 
tinuously on the market for more 
than 50 years. They are used by 
the best farmers in every grain 
growing country in the world. 

There is Made a Farmers’ Favorite 

Drill for Every Need 

Dise Drills, Hoe Drills, Shoe 
Drills, both plain and fertilizer 
and in every size from one-horse 
up. 

No seed is too large and none 
too small for the Farmers’ Favor- 
ite Force Feed to sow. 

Even depth of_planting is as- 
sured when the Farmers’ Favor- 
ite Drill puts the seed in. 

Send for the Farmer’s Favor- 
ite Catalogue. Read it and then 
go to your local dealer and insist 
on seeing the drill that is sold 
under a warranty that means 
much to you, 





are based on a broad consideration 
of all factors entering into the prob- 
lems discussed. 


Illustrated, 54x 74 inches. 710 pages. 
Net $2.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


| Aaland Bldg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York City 














A. H. HOFFMAN, 


WHEAT TO SOW 


10 Big Yielders—Smooth & ogg 4 & Reliable 
Ciean & Pure—Sold tigh from F 
If you don’t like it—we take it back—Retarn your 


Prices. 


money and pay freight. 
Write for Wheat Catalog No. 32——It is free. 
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Lancaster Co., Pa. 


Tillage Kills the Quack Grass 


A SUBSCRIBER 


Late summer is exactly the time of 
the year to be getting busy at the 
fields that are 
grass. Perhaps not a few will say: 
“There is plenty of time to kill the 
quack in the spring.” But one who 
has had a goodly amount of experience 
with this weed, would say: “Plow the 
fields in the fall, by all means.” 

The depth of the furrow will de- 
pend upon the depth to which the 
quack roots run into the soil, and this 
will generally be between 4 and 7 
inches. The object of the fall plow- 
ing is to give the winter a chance to 
kil] all the roots that lay on top of the 
furrow. The following spring, as soon 
as a team can be worked on the 
ground the field should be worked with 
a hay-rake and the roots gathered 
should be burned. During the spring 
the field should be disked at least 
once a week until the last week in 
June, taking great care that the 
ground shall be well tilled where the 
patches of quack grass are thickest. 
Neither a spring-tooth nor a peg-tooth 
harrow should be used, as they scatter 


NUMBER OF HENS 
TOTAL EGG PRODUCTION 
AVERAGE PER HEN 
TOTAL INCOME 
FEED AND EXPENSES 
PROFIT 
PROFIT PER HEN 
DECREASE PER YEAR 

IN PROFIT 


FIRST YEAR 


infected with quack. 


American Agriculturist 


determined by subtracting the cost of 
maintenance from the gross receipts 
is $124.16 for the entire flack, or $2.07 
a hen. 

In the second year there is a de- 
crease of 1337 eggs. This means a 
shrinkage of 13% and a loss of 46 cents 
a hen, or a total loss of $27.60 for 
the flock. Such a decrease, however, 
is not great enough to warrant one 
in discarding, fowls after the first 
year. It must also be borne in mind 
that during the second year the birds 
are more mature and consequently 
are better fitted to be used as 
breeders. 

As has been mentioned above a 
shrinkage of 13% was manifested dur- 
ing the second year of the experi- 
ment. This decrease while not large 
enough to bring about serious finan- 
cial loss is but the average of 60 
selected birds. It will be of practical 
interest to note the shrinkage in the 
egg production of a general flock of 
the case of 60 selected fowls. These 
In the first year there were 30,451 
eggs, in-the second 27,441. This is a 
decrease of 8.5%. One can see at a 
glance that in this case the shrink- 
age in the general fiock, which has 


SECOND YEAR THIRD YEAR 


Diagramic Illustration of Annually Declining Egg Yield 


the roots over the field too much, 
often carrying roots to parts of the 
field where quack has never before 
grown, After each harrowing if many 
roots show on the surface they should 
be raked together and burned. 

About June 25 we plow the plat 
again, fitting the ground as before with 
the disk and burning all the roots that 
we can possibly scrape off the field. 
As soon as the ground is well fitted we 
will sow from five to six pecks of 
buckwheat per acre. This thick seed- 
ing of buckwheat will come up very 
quickly and grow fast if the soil is 
moist: 

Sow Following Crop Thickly 


The summer fallowing together with 
the burning of the roots has held the 
weed in check very well. If the buck. 
wheat is sown at the rate of at least 
five pecks to the acre, and if the seed 
comes up strongly, the rapidly grow- 
ing plants will form a thick green mat 
over the ground that will entirely 
smother out what little quack grass is 
left at the time of seeding. The buck. 
wheat would fill much better if sown 
at the rate of a bushel to the acre, but 
one can easily afford to lose the whole 
crop if he can rid his fields of such a 
noxious weed with such a compara- 
tively small outlay of money and labor. 
It certainly does not pay to allow weeds 
to sap the soil that is so high-priced in 
most localities at the present time, 
wasting great quantities of available 
plant food. 

I have seen this scheme of killing 
quack grass carried out many times, 
and in most cases it proved successful 
with but one year of such treatment. 3 


Relation of Age to Egg Yield 


In the accompanying diagram is 
shown a geometrical illustration of 
the egg production of 60 fowls dur- 
ing their first, second and third years 
at the Maryland experiment station. 
According to C. L. Opperman the high 
average made during the pullet year 
is due to the fact that the birds were 
selected for this exptriment after they 
had completed their pullet year rec- 
ord. They had, however, at no time 
been bred for egg production, but 
were selected from a flock of 240 
White Leghorn fowls hatched from 
eggs procured from a farmer in the 
state. The object in selecting good 
performers was to determine if pos- 
sible whether such birds would show 
a marked decrease in egg yield after 
the first and second years. 

During the pullet year the fowls 
produced 10,280 eggs, or an average 
of 171 eggs a hen. The market value 
of these eggs at an average price of 
25 cents a dozen is $214.16. The cost 
of maintenance for the year, exclusive 
of labor, amounted to $90. The profit 





had proper conditions of housing and 
feeding, is slightly less than it was in 
the case of.60 selected fowls. These 
figures strengthen the assertion that 
the decrease in egg production during 
the second year is not great enough 
to keep one from realizing a good 
profit. 

In the third year the 60 fowls pro- 
duced 6907 eggs, or an average of 115 
eggs a hen, a shrinkage of 32.2% as 
compared withthe first year’s pro- 
duction, or-a decreasa of 56.2 eggs a 
hen. This means a financial loss of 
$1.17 a hen, as compared with the 
first year’s profit, or a total loss of 
$70.20 for the flock of 60 fowls. It 
is doubtful if the average farmer 
realizes that practically all the fowls 
over two years of age (and there are 
many thousands of them on _ the 
farms) are being maintained at such 
a loss. 

True, in many instances the farm 
fowl is virtually compelled to forage 
for the greater part of its living, and 
if “‘biddy” manages to produce from 
40 to 50 eggs during the spring 
months the farmer figures that it is 
clear profit for him. While we can- 
not but admit that this is true, does 
it not behoove the progressive farmer 
of today, if it is within his power, 
to realize a profit of $1.50 a hen on 
birds between one and two years of 
age, instead of 40 or 50 cents a hen 
on old stock? 





Cutting Locust Fence Posts—B. 8., 
Pennsylvania: There is a theory that 
cutting trees after the leaves fall in 
the autumn and before the sap begins 
to flow in the spring is better than 
cutting during the growing season, es- 
pecially between the beginnine of sap 
flow and midsummer. The belief is 
that during the growing season the 
cells of the tree are more or less un- 
developed, and therefore likely to 
break down more quickly than after 
full growth has been attained. Be- 
tween the latter half of April and the 
middle half of June would, therefore, 
according to the theory, be the poorest 
time to cut, It is doubtful if the 
advantage one way or the other would 
be great enough to make it worth 
while postponing cutting if posts are 
needed urgently, still it might be ad- 
visable where time is not at a pre- 
mium, to cut during the late fall or 
winter when other work is not press- 
ing. If the posts are to be treated 
with creosote, tar or other preserva- 
tive, they should be well seasoned pre- 
paratory to the application. The 
Maryland experiment station has pub- 
lished on interesting bulletin on the 
preservation of posts. It can be 
cured by residents of the state for 
the asking, and is well worth care‘ul 
perusal. 
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BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’a 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.” 
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Pigs Before and After Birth 


ZENE G. HADLEY, CLINTON COUNTY, O 











The most important and the most 
neglected time in a great may herds 
is from two months before until two 
weeks after a pig’s birth. It is a very 
common thing to hear hog raisers say: 
“T have had bad luck with my pigs,” 


and that is in most all cases untrue; it 
is neglect and ignorance, pure and 
eimple. . 

I begin with my sows as soon-as 
they have been bred by having my 
them exercise. I always close the door 
of the hog house every day, in all 


Kinds of weather, as there is no way 
that sows will get more exercise in a 
short time than by trying to getin some 
place you do not want them. 

To be successful with early spring 
litters, you will have to raise either 
soy beans, alfalfa or cowpeas, and I 
advise the former, as brood sows will 
pick up every leaf of them and de- 
velop a larger litter of pigs. I have 
often noticed when corn was cheap 
and hogs high, that sows, in the ma- 


jority of cases, have small litters, and 
when corn is high ana hogs cheap, 
they, in many more cases, have larger 


litters. 

There is a good reason for this. It 
means, when hog prices are high, they 
try to feed strong, and instead they 
feed wrong. I believe more good hogs 
would go to market and the show ring 
if the sows never saw an ear of corn 
from the day they were bred until 
the pigs are weaned; but corn is all 
right if used in the combination with 
other feeds. From the time a sow is 
bred until two weeks before farrowing 
I use two pounds of middlings, one- 
fourth pound of oil meal, two pounds 
of ground oats and two pounds of 
corn a head daily to. sows that are 
carrying their second litter. For gilts 
I use three pounds middlings, three 
pounds of ground oats, one-fourth 
pound -of oil meal and one pound of 





LIVE STOCK 


time starts a strong flow of milk and 
the pigs cannot take it all. The sow’s 
udder becomes feverish and sore, and 
she will jump up and turn tnd 
tramp and fight the pigs until 
she has killed them, or starved them 
to death, 
Scant Feed After Farrowing 
When the pigs are about 24 hours 
old, I give the sow about one ear of 
corn and a small handful of middlings 
in a gallon of water. I never increase 
the feed much for about one week; 
after that it is increased until they 
are about two weeks old. -At this time 
I place the sow on middlings, ground 
oats and oil meal, about all she will 
clean up in the proportion above men- 
tioned with five pounds of good corn 
daily. 


Milk Shorthorns Much Prized 


MOBACE W, AVERY, CAYUGA COUNTY, N 
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It is practically an axiom that horses, 
cows or sheep must be kept on every 
farm to maintain fertility and keep 
down undesirable vegetable growth. It 
is also true that every farmer will 
succeed best with the kind of stock he 
likes best and that is best suited to his 
farm and location, Cows will, not 
thrive in the same field with sheep, 
and as few farms are so arranged that 
the two can be kept separate, it is un- 
desirable to try to keep both sheep 
and cows on the same farm; at least 
the cows will not do so well as if they 
had the farm to themselves. 

When a farmer has decided to 
make cows his money making stock 
the question arises what breed shall 
he keep? In the first place ao farmer 
need have two or more breeds of cat- 
tle on the same farm. Let him select 
the breed that suits him best and start 
in with a pedigreed herd, small or 
large as circumstances may dictate, or 
if he cannot afford the pedigreed fe- 
males use a pedigreed bull on a good 
cross of the breed desired; then hav- 

















The cow pictured here is Fairholme Red Rose 38th, a dual purpose 
Shorthorn cow from the herd of Horace W. Avery of Cayuga ‘county, 
N Y. This cow is the winner of many blue ribbons at the fairs of 1910, 
including first in the milking class at the International. She has pro- 
duced over 8000 pounds of milk for many years and is a regular breeder 
of high-class calves. She is dry in the picture and weighs about 1400 
pounds. She is a great cow. for roughage, preferring pasture to milk in 
the stable, and she thrives on ite 
corn with all the alfalfa or soy bean ing made his start stay with the breed 
hay they will clean up in the winter as long as he farms. There is no great 
eeason. difference among the breeds, Each 


Getting Sows to Exercise 


I also wish them to have dry, warm 
beds, with enough air for good venti- 
lation and arrange for as much 
light as possible. Two wecks before 
farrowing they should not have mid- 
dlings, corn or oil meal until after 
they have farrowed. In this period 
they should be fed about four pounds 
daily of ground oats; and about two 
ounces of epsom salts three different 
times in the two weeks, and the last 


two ounces on tie 112th day after 
breeding 

The sow should be shut in a pen 
and have a btd to-herself on about 


the 110th day after breeding so that 
she will be used to her surroundings. 
Be sure she has a ring well placed in 
her nose, so she will not root her bed- 
ding one the pigs after she farrows 
and gets up. Use leaves, rye or wheat 
straw for bedding at farrowing time 
that has been run through the cutting 
box. Long straw entangics the little 
pigs and they fail to get out in many 
cases. 

Now is the very important time: 
Don’t feed the sow for 24 hours after 
farrowing, only a little water with the 
chill taken off. Strong feeding at this 


Dual ecaned Shorthorn or” 


_record of 10,305 pounds of milk. 


one fills its own place, and locality to 
a large degree will determine the 
breed to be selected. There can be no 
doupt of the value of the general pur- 
pose cow, and as long as farmers 
make money breeding them the type 
will not be abandoned, 

A cow that will give a profitable 
amount of milk and make good beef 
in time except when she is in flush of 
milk, is a paying investment for the 
general farmer; also a farmer wants a 
regular breeder. It is for these reasons 
¥ chose dairy Shorthorns, and I have 
paid off the mortgage as the result of 
my choice. All of my cows give up- 
wards of 8000 pounds of milk a year 
and breed large, healthy calves. In 
my herd is a two-year-old: with a 
This 
same heifer was second in a butter fat 
contest at Syracuse, 1910, all breeds 
competing, 

The minute a cow is not wanted in 
the herd she will bring from $50 to 
$80 as beef, which makes a consider- 
able item so long as the cow has 
been up to that time a profitable milk. 
er. The Shorthorn is hardy and does 
not require a large amount of -grain, 
being a great forager and consumer of. 
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Disks from die- 
carded for Tubular. 
erence to allothers. Why? Because dair 


is one of man 





. present eeparator in part 2 permens for a Tubu- 
But, right away, 
send forour free 





Registered Jerseys on President E. P. Ripley’s ranch, where 
Sharples Tubular is used exclusively. 


Runs Great Railwa y— Chooses 


SHARPLES TUBULAR 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Do you know any keen dairymen, 


who knowingly miss extra profits? Such 
men have common-sense reasons for 
what oe . sae do not act in haste 
eir eyes shut. 

We could fill books with the names of 
such men who have chosen Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Separators in pref- 
Tubulars contain no 
disks to chop, taint or givecream a metallic taste; 
Tubulars havetwice the skimming force of others, skim org 
skim twice asclean,and thus pay sure and easy money that is 
simply extra prolit over what any other separator can pay, 


» keen, sagacious, well known president of the great Atchison, Toncks s 
but bh. The Tubular is used exclusi 
ley’s cangh at Senta Barbera, C Colton” 
Ask us for afreetrial. Ask those who are discarding others for Tubulars. 






professional men 


and because 
Tubular bewle. 


THE THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR éo. 

WEST CHESTER, PA. Branches: Chicago, tl. 
San Francisco, Cal.; Portiand, Ore.; Dallas, Tex, 
Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 











Fully ten thousand horses 
ere every year with 
Fleming's 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 

end many of them are bad old cases 
that led doctors have aban- 
doned. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be, done; 
little attention ever fifth day 


emoo 
formation und and full particulars given in 
"s Vest-Pocket 
hr nary Adviser 
Best were book for farmers 
pages, 69 rat Copy ~ ye 
ELEMING BROS. a. 
Dnion Stock Yards, Chic 








Save a horse and you won't 
have to buy one. t sell 
or destroy any horse on 
account of Spavin, Splint, 

Ringbone, Curb, Sprains or 

lameness. Spend one 

for a bottle of 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure 

—the old reliable remedy. Thousands have made big 
money buying “broken down” horses, then curing 
them with Kendall's. Thousands have saved big 
gooney. using this safe, reliable, economical cure 
Mr. G. H. Corbin of Kingmont, W. Va., writes 

a pentiomens —Have u reat deal 
of Kendall's Spavin Cure and have never 
found hoy | equal toit. I used iton 
amare which pay paid fifty dollars 
for and since I cured her of the 
Spavin I have seed to take two 
hundred doliars for her.” 

Cf&n you ea}! a cure“ hopeless” in 
the face of there facta! 

Get rages vin at per 


hottie “Sho 


Treatise on the gor Oh, 

atd sts or from 
oR. 4. 

Enos burg F. 
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Dr. F.$. MOTT, 899 Lincoln Pl., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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A Wagon that Pleases 
Your Customers 























And money for you is Important. 
te evens your p= Pn ry pm ng hm wills 
The Parsons W agon Co.,Box 503,Eariville,N. Y. 
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The Farmer’s 
Veterinarian 


By C. W. Burkett 
Aided by Fourteen Leading Veterinarians 


This book abounds 
in helpful sugges- 
tions and valuable 
information forthe 
most successful 
treatment of ilis 
and accidents and 
disease troubles. 
A practical treat- 
ise on the diseases 
of farm stock, con- 
taining brief and 
popular advice on 
the nature, cause 
and treatment of 
disease, the com- 
mon ailments and the care and manage- 

ment of stock when sick. It is profusely 
illustrated, and presents for the 

a plain, practical, satisfactory guide for 
farmers who are interested in the commen 
diseases of the farm. 

HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely bound 
in green vellum cloth, library style, Sx7% inches, 
printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is 
peautifully illustrated, both in the 
half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. 
with a subscription—not sold—and this edition was 
prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses 
anything that has ever been put out in connection with 
a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. 
The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in payment for bis subscription to 
this journal for the coming year. New subscribers 
may have the book on the same terms, When this 
offer is accepted, no other book or putes < van 
had except upon payment of additional 

scription, This book is not sold alone, r 

be in ow or ye with a subscription as 

The book and may be sent to different 
welreant deaiecte Address all orders to 
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315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. ¥. 
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Week Fnding August 3, 1912 
Ridiculous Bourne Bill 


Senator Bourne is chairman of the 
senate committee on the postoffice and 
has introduced what is known as the 
Bourne zone parcel post bill. This bill 
is complicated, uninteliigible, wasteful. 
It reverses the old order of uniform 
rates and makes it necessary to buy 
near home by establishing postal rates 
based in zones of 50, 200, 500, 1000, 
2000 atid 3000 miles, The rate on a 
package for seven ounces for instance 
is 12 cents, but the same weight «f 
first-class mail at fuli letter postage is 
only 14 cents. Of course this is ridic- 
ulous. No wonder the radicals say this 
is.not a government ‘‘of the people, by 
the people, or for the people.” 

Look at the folly of this: At the 
rate of 12 cents a pound for 2000 miles 
thé postoffice would get no business, 
because the present prepaid express 
rate for the same distance and weight 
is but 8 cents. Either the postal com. 
amittee is playing into the hands of 
the express, companies by giving busi- 
ness to them or else the express com- 
panies are planning to raise their rates 
just a shade under the postal rates so 
as to get both the business and a high. 
er rate. The Bourne bill asks for 
$750,000 immediately for ‘maps, 
stamps, directories and special instruc- 
tions.”” Here is a huge sum to put in 
action a measure, the general plan of 
which was abandoned years ago, The 
cost to the public because of it will be 
infinitely more. Better have no parcel 
post bill than one that lets the express 
companies have the business and that 
gives them the chance and moral rea- 
son for advancing rates. Swat the 
Bourne bill. It is reactionary. It is 
ridiculous. Every farmer should send 
his protest to his representative in 
congress. Do it now, 


Banking Reform 


This is the title of a new book is- 
sued by “the national citizens’ league 
for the promotion of a sound banking 
system.” That organization does not 
seem to embrace any representative 
of the greatest of all domestic indus- 
tries—agriculture. 

The measure it stands for—the 
monetary bill as reported t6 congress 
in January, 1912—is absolutely silent 
upon the fundamental problems of 
co-operative farm finance. That Dill 
makes no provision for co-operative 
rural credit unions. It is silent as 
to the system of co-operative land- 
mortgage banks, which has done so 
much to solve rural finance in 








Europe. The*pending bill is confined 
simply to the reform of commercial 
banking as it now exists. 

Prof Laughlin and the manufac- 
turers and business men back of this 
so-called citizens’ learue have so far 
failed to show any adequate compre- 
hension of finance in its underlying 
relaticns to the producing basis 
of national wealth—agriculture “and 
labor. 

There are some excellent feagures 
in the pending monetary bill, also in 
the book referred to, and in some of 
the other literature of the citizens’ 
league. But we warn the farmers 
and laborers of this country to hold 
an open mind on this great problem. 
Study it fairly, upon all sides. Don’t 
approve the Aldrich plan, when the 
Myrick methods offer important im- 
provements. - 

Above all, insist upon the prompt 
passage by the house of the Gronna 
resolution, which has already passed 
the senate, so that the president may 
appoint a national commission on 
farm finance. 

Let us have the report of that 
body, let us weigh the problem in all 
its phases, let us safeguard the 
rights and insure the interests of the 
farmer and the laborer, before com- 
mitting ourselwes to the support of 
any specific’ measure. 

Reform is greatly needed in com- 
mercial banking and credits, but let 
it be right, let it be cor prehensive, 
let it be in the interest of all the peo- 
ple all the time. 


Ohio to Celebrate 


Ohio state fair week,-Au- 
gust 26 to 31, a special centennial 
has been arranged to commemorate 
the removal of the state capital from 
Chillicothe to Columbus, The event 
is of more than local interest since 
Plans have been made for a general 
home-coming of \former residents of 
the state and to introduce features of 
historic interest relating to the agri- 
cultural and industrial evolution. The 
city of Columbus has been in active 
preparation for the past nine months 
for this affair. Many thousand dol- 
lars have been appropriated or se- 
cured though private contribution to 
finance the enterprise. 

Among the events scheduled is a 
carnival parade of costume charac- 
ters and a tableau depicting the 
growth of the state during the past 
century. Other attractions will be a 
fraternal and music day,”a special 
meeting of the state grange, and a re- 
union of the old soldiers. The fact 
is, throughout the week, there will 
be one continuous performance of 
well-prepared features which will be 
of great interest and education to the 
beholders. Connected with the state 
fair, a double feast thus will be set 
before the guests. Surely, this is one 
time that farmers particularly should 
visit the capital city and attend the 
state fair. It is not an event for the 
men folks only, either. It is for the 
entire family—the mother and the 
children. Tf on account of chdres 
or other demands at home all can- 
not go together the week should be 
divided so that part of the family can 
go at one time and the rest at an- 
other. Of course the greatest pleas- 
ure will be for all to go together. 

American Agriculturist urges its 
Teaders to make this occasion an 
outing and vacation. The expense 
will be inconsiderable and the reward, 
stimulus” and inspiration beyond 
words of expression. 





During 





The season of 1911 was so disastrous 
to the potato crop that a number of 
investigations have 
been made to deter. 
mine just how to 
handle potatoes 
should we have a repetition of last 
year’s climatic conditions. Probably no 
one is better fitted to give advice than 
Mr C. L. Fitch, the potato expert of 
Colorado agricultural college. The 
trouble is not apparent to the 
naked eye, consequently the crop 
may be practically worthless with- 
out any apparent cause He calis 
attention to the fact shown in some 
tests made in the college laboratory 
that a soil temperature of 80 degrees 
is dangerous unless the ground is very 
dry and that-much more than 20% 
water in the soil will result in the de- 
velopment of moldy growths in the 


Potatoes in Hot 
Weather 


stems. This will cut off the upward 
flow of sap, make the leaves grow 
and prevent the setting of potatoes. 
Mr Fitch believes the stems should be 
kept as dry and cool as possible, while 
the lower roots should be well sup- 
plied with moisture. This he thinks 
can be accomplished by thorough cul- 
tivation, good drainage, and a ridging 
up of the soil along the row. In this 
day, when level cultivation is preached 
so universally, this might-seem to be 
bad practice, but Prof Fitch’s opinion 
is not to be discouraged, consequently 
it would be exceedingly good practice 
this year to throw the dirt toward the 
rocts and hill up just as high as pos- 
sible. This Prof Fitch believes will 
result in a better control of the situa- 
tion that during the season of 1911. 
The matter is well worth trying, for 
potatoes are such an important crop 
that any shortage of supply is a se- 
rious matter, not only for the grower, 
but for the consumer. The professor 
is very anxious to experiences 
from growers during the present sea- 
son, in order that he may get some 
light on this perplexing problem. 


get 





Damage by frequently de- 
notes a lack of conservation and pro- 
tection of the 
insects’ natu- 
ralenemies, the 
birds. The 
growing prevalence of the corn ear 
worm, which seriously damages the 
corn crop “in various sections of the 
middle west, is doubtless a direct re- 
sult of the indifference both of the 
state and the individual farmer to the 
protection of the birds which natu- 
rally prey upon insect pests. Whenit 
is remembered that the destruction 
of a single adult female worm pre- 
vents the development of from 400 
to 600 direct descendants, which in 
turn will mature in a _ period of 
four weeks, the _ services of in- 
sect-eating birds in checking the 
spread of pests can be appreciated. 
The near-sighted policy which per- 
mits and even encourages the indis- 
criminate destruction of hawks, owls 
and other birds which prey upon 
gophers, moles and field mice, has 
been responsible for infinitely more 
damage to the farmer than could 
ever be charged to the birds them- 
selves. At least the same degree of 
protection should be given to insec- 
tivorous birds that is given to game 
birds, and the line should be more 
closely defined both in the popular 
mind and by law between these 
classes. Bird protection for senti- 
mental reasons has long been urged. 
To this plea should be added the 
argument of the economic utility of 
birds. Adequate protection and con- 
servation of bird life would tend to 
materially decrease our yearly tribute 
to insects, now estimated at some- 
thing like $750,000,000 annually. 


insects 


Bird Destruction and 
Increase of Insects 





The agitation for the improvement 


river channel for 

navigation pur- 
poses has 

changed some- 

what into a de- 
mand for a comprehensive system of 
river improvements calculated pri- 
marily to protect the valley from dev- 
astation by floods. The flood losses 
of the present season are as yet little 
understood, but it seems likely the 
damage done by the river this’ year 
will rank among the greatest disas- 
ters that have ever overtaken south- 
ernagriculture, Everystate from which 
water drains into the Mississippi has 
a vital and direct interest in the 
management of this great drainage 
ditch. The task of developing and 
controlling the Mississippi should no 
longer be left to the efforts of in- 
dividual states with the more or less 
sporadic support hitherto afforded by 
the federal government. The prob- 
lems should be approached in a na- 
tional way. Active and efficient co- 
operation Should be effected between 
the federal government and the 
different states to the end that the 
river may be so controlled as to pre- 
vent beyond thé possibility of recur- 
rence such disasters as the present 
year has witnessed. Incidentally this 
work would also contribute to the 
improvement of the channel for pur- 
poses of navigation. The suggestion 
that the splendidly organized and 
equipped engineering and construc- 


of the Mississippi 


Mississippi 
River Improvement 


tion forces which will be released 
from work on the Panama canal in a 
short time be moved to the Missis- 
sippi river and put to work on im- 
provements there, is an attractive one. 
A few years’ work on the river, con- 
ducted on the scale of the work at 
Panama, will benefit the people ‘in 
the Mississippi valley more than even 
the construction of the canal. 





A graphic illustration of the re- 
markable popular interest in scientific 
agriculture is 
Agriculture at the increased 
Chautauqua Assemblies attention 
given this 
subject at Chautauqua assemblies, Ten 
years ago these popular summer educa- 
tional assemblies were devoted entirely 
te topics of art, literature, travel, poli- 
tics and religion, with occasionally a 
lecture on pure science. Practical and 
applied sciences, such as agriculture, 
were not considered. Today the Chau. 
tauqua assembly, which has become an 
established institution in hundreds of 
rural communities, almost invariably 
includes in its program something of 
Girect interest to the agriculturist, 
bearing directly upon the economic 
rhases of agriculture or the practical 
improvement of. social and economic 
conditions in the country. 





Is the tramp an indispensable mem- 
ber of society? Too often the good 
housewife’s sympathies 
prompt her to hand 
out a dainty morsel of 
food to this road strag- 
gler, who hasn’t done a lick of work 
for years, and cooks grudgingly the 
food for her husband who is doing 
his share toward earning the liveli- 
hood and making the world better 
for his existence. A prominent wood- 
yard and an ax often give the tramp 
a tip to move o~. Some prison as- 
sociations are trying to work out a 
plan to eliminate the tramp. It is 
simple enough if all work together. 
The solution is ‘“‘work.” If there is 
anything a hobo detests and consid- 
ers demeaning to his profession, it is 
“work.” Make the tramp work for 
his meals and he will begin to look 
around for a place to stay and get 
the habit of working. This method 
relieves the local situation. When 
eyery community resolves itself into 
@ committee of one to promote this 
work, the general good will be real- 
ized. 


The rank and file of farmers neg- 
lect a great opportunity in not send- 
ing or taking to their 
Exhibiting state fairs the products 
at Fairs of their farms, Often 
classes in the award list 
are insignificantly filled and friendly 
rivalry is not possible because of few 
exhibits. In some classes there is no 
competition at all, there being often 
but a single exhibitor. In states like 
New York and Ohio where state fairs 
of the highest excellence are held, 
and in which has been put great 
thought and. study. and which have 
been managed by men of big caliber, 
there should be competition that is 
real * competition, with entries from 
seores and scores of competitors. This 
applies to all products of the farm. 
Why not turn over a new leaf this 
year and make an exhibit? Ohio 
farmers should write to Secretary A. 
P. Sandles of the Ohio state board of 
agriculture at Columbus, and New 
York farmers to, Secretary S. C. 
Shaver of the New York state fair 
commission at Syracuse, N Y, for the 
premium list, which gives the classes, 
the conditions and the money prizes 
offered. This is the time to make 
preparation; and it is the time also 
not only to plan for an exhibit, but to 
take the family for an outing at the 
state fair. 


A Clean Barn Essential—The first 
consideration in raising pure-bred 
colts is a clean barn. Feed is a big 
factor, but care is equal to 90% suc- 
cess. I let all my horses run out and 
fustle in the daytime, but put them 
in good clean single stalls at night. 
I never have any trouble in keeping 
my horses in good condition during 
the winter. Oats and alfalfa hay are 
the cheapest feeds. I give my horses 
grain three times a day in winter. 
One of the reasons why my horses 
never fall off in winter is that I drive 
them as much as possible.—[W. L. B. 


Curing the 
Tramp Evil 




























August 3, 1912. 


Narrow Policy of State Banks 


Some banks in small towns seem to 
take a narrow view of. their oppor- 
tunities to develop their sections, as 
the following imstance will show. One 
of our subscribers near a New York 





town writes to this effect: 

“I believe many small banks need 
as much education as do farmers. 
Two years ago I bought a 70-acre 
farm and have been working hard 


to bring it from its run-down condi- 


tion to a modern, productive, profita- 
ble basis. Being in an exceptionally 
good apple country, I am planning 
hundreds of young trees and my 
fields and orchards are extremely 
healthful. The mortgage on the place 


is only $1200. This spring I wanted a 
little extra money for improvements, 
modern machinery and blooded stock, 
and so made application to. the local 
bank for $500. The officials did not 
even take the trouble to ascertain the 
available security on so small a loan 


as that but informed me they pre- 
ferred to invest in United States 
bonds. 

“It seems to me these bankers and 
others like them should be educated 
to the point of realizing that their 


money comes from the community in 
which their banks are located. They 
ought to realize at least some sense 
of duty to encourage people to help 


build up the. community. Such a 
policy would benefit both the commu- 
nity and the bank, directly and in- 
directly. Personally, I feel that [ 
am doing more for my county than 
the bank is because I am putting 


every dollar I have in my farm which 
is sure to add to the valuation. of 
property in the county. 

“On the other hand the bank is 
sending out people’s money out of 
the county. I hope the time will soon 
come that the man trying to rebuild 


a badly neglected, but valuable farm, 
will be able to get assistance from 
his local bank just as other business 
men would secure money to help 
finance them through their business 
operations. 

“Here is an illustration of the needs 


of just what American Agriculturist 
has been fighting for. I can get along 
without the bank’s money and I can 


foresee the day when the bankers 
will be ashamed of themselves for 
not only refusing to loan me so small 


a sum, but for treating me with such 
scant courtesy. Had they taken even 
the small trouble to look, they could 
have found all sorts of security for 
their_loans and the results of such a 
loan could have been developing 
while I was earning the money.” 


Cabbage Crop Outlook Bright 


The growers of winter cabbage in 
commercial sections set out their 
crop under fairly favorable circum- 
stances, but in many places in New 
York, Michigan and [Illinois, where 
a large acreage is devoted to cabbage, 
the young plants suffered somewhat 
from drouth for two or three weeks. 
However, rain fell in sufficient quanti- 
ties the latter part of July to place 
the crop in good condition. Prospects, 
according to replies received from in- 
quiry made of growers, indicate the 
cabbage crop for winter consumption 
fs advancing rapidly. 

According to reports from a large 
number of growers in commercial 
growing districts, the acreage devoted 
to cabbage is much larger than in 
1911, This was brought out in our 
American Agriculturist report of July 
3. The drouth which was then pre- 
vailing, and made the outlook for 
cabbage rather dubious, has since been 
broken and prospects are good for a 
large crop. 

Reports From Growers 
We have the number of acres 








same 


of cabbage this year as last. Have 
had good weather conditions. and 
plants look good.—[{M. J. y., Fre- 
mont, O, 

The acreage of cabbage is about 
one-third larger than last year. Crop 
is looking fine. Prospects good for 
4 large crop.—[G. F. B.,- Linwood, 

Acreage large; prolenged drouth 
has-been followed by cooler weather 
and more moisture Late cabbage 
started off favorably on account of 
Sreat heat and drouth. Cabbage 


worm is doing more harm than here- 
tofore.—[E. C. D., Canandaigua, N Y. 

Cabbage acreage larger than nor- 
mal by 50%. Frequent showers have 
helped the crop and plants have 
started in good condition.—[L. W. A, 
Adams Basin, N Y. 

Acreage of Danish cabbage is grow- 
ing less year by year. Farmers are 
devoting more land to red kidney 
beans. Cabbage crop is a gamble 





(COMMERCIAL 


The climatic conditions this year have 
been unfavorable to the cabbage crop, 
as it has been dry and hot. On the 
whole it would seem the output this 
year will be less than average.—I[J. 
E. L., Stanley, N Y. 

The acreage under cabbage is at 
least 25% larger than last year. 
Plenty of rain and soil in first-class 
condition. Plants were never looking 
better at this time of year.—[{H. B., 
Waterford, Pa. 

Acreage under cabbage about 150 
acres, against 60 acres a year ago. 
Up to this time prospects are bright; 
never better. No worms nor any other 
insects and plenty of moisture.—[W. 
A. M., Dodge Center, Minn. 


Quality Pays the Bills 


*J. H., HALE, GEORGIA 








After you have grown fine fruits, it 
is a question of reaching the con- 
sumer. The consumer is the person 
to be thought of. When we grow Ben 
Davis apples and Kieffer pears we 
seem to forget there is a consumer in 
the world, But where is our money 
coming from? Who is going to pay for 
fertilizers and other necessities but 
the consumer? It’s his dollar we have 
got to have, or as much of it as we can 
get. It means that in the future we 
must grow peachés of the highest pos- 
sible quality. 

We must have quantity, of course, 
and shipping facilities, but we must 
also have quality. We must give some- 
thing for the money. There is a vast 
difference in what people will buy, 
what quantity they will take, if they 
get quality. They want beauty first, I 
will admit, but we must also have 
fruits of -high quality, so that, in the 
selection of varieties, it is well to keep 
constantly in mind that high quality 
will come more and more in demand 
at best prices. 

A few years ago I wouldn’t have 
told anyone that was 200 miles away 
from a market to grow the Champion 
peach, because it was thin skinned and 
rotted easily.” It is all right for a local 
market. Today, with the trees well 
opened up and well sprayed, you can 
trust it 1000 miles to market, and the 
people who buy it will come back for 


more, because it is good to eat; in 
fact, one of the very choicest of 
peaches. 





Jersey Frat Ginwen Meet - 





The summer meeting of the New 
Jersey horticultural society was held 
recently in the farm of H. W. Col- 
lingwood at Woodcliff lake. Rain of 
the night before had lala the dust 
and cooled the atmosphere, and the 
walk through the orchards was not 
unpleasant because of intense heat. 
The attendance of 500 or 600 came 
from several states—Massachusetts, 
Virginia, South Carolina, New York, 
Delaware, Maryland, Connecticut and 
Ontario, Can: Two hours of the 
morning weré spent in the peach and 
apple orchard, where questions were 
asked and answered and pruning 
demonstrations given. The various 
diseases of fruit trees were also dis- 
cussed. 

Some of the experiments performed 
in this orchard are interesting. One 
demonstrates beyond doubt that peach 
trees will not thrive on sod, but must 
be cultivated. Two plots of two- 
year-old trees showed the value of 
cultivation. The trees of the culti- 
vated plot were much larger and 
darker green in color than those of 
the sod plot. 

Another interesting matter was the 
dehorned peach trees on this place. 
Some of the old trees had been cut 
back to within 2°to 4 feet of the 
ground, and now a new and well 
formed top has been developed. Such 
an operation seems to be advisabJe 
when peach trees become old but are 
not weakened from disease or other 


causes. In such a case nothing can 
be lost and a great deal may be 
gained. 

The sod versus the cultivation 


method of apple growing was dis- 
cussed, White some growers were 
outspoken in favor of the sod method 
the larger number were positively in 
favor of the clean culture method. 
The sod method showed to best ad- 
vantage on the hilly parts of the 
farm. 

Lunch was served on the lawn, and 
immediately afterward-Prof Blake of 
the New Jersey state experiment sta- 
tion mounted a wagon for a platform 
and demonstrated the proper methods 
of pruning young fruit trees just be- 
fore setting in the orchard. From 
the number of questions asked it was 
apparent that this interested the 
audience greatly. Prof Blake also 
discussed summer spraying of the 
peach with self-boiled lime-sulphur 
wash, saying that this is absolutely 
necessary to control brown rot. 

Several specimens of J. H. Hale’s 
new peach were on exhibition. 


*Excerpts from address before 
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DU PONT POWDER CO. 


Gt POND 


By exploding one cartridge in centre of tree squares ; * 
compact subsoil is broken up, a new water- reservoir is 

created, new plant food made available, and the old trees 
made to bear as well as ever befor: 


Write for Free Booklet 


To learn how progressive farmers are using dyna- 
mite for removing stumps and boulders, planting 
Mg, &~= and cultivating fruit trees, regenerating barren 
soil, ditching, draining, excavating and road- 
making, ask for ‘“Tree Planting Booklet, No. 92 
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Old Orchards 





RED CROSS 
DYNAMITE 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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oU The BLIZZARD fistuAsce ENSILAGE CUTTER 


You can’t afford to buy anyensilage cutter until you have examined the Blizzard 
which bas 40 years of success behind h. Equipped with improved wind 


Coreen. knives that can be adjusted 


hile running. Self-eeding 
‘ested by 
t called fot in actual ose. 


guaranteed. Sold ready for use. 
Write for “Why Silage Pays” « 
Sent free together wich "Saal catalog 
of Blizzard cutters. 
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JOS. DICK MFG. COMPANY 


1436 Weet Tuscarawas St. Canton, Ohio 








FARM DRAIN TILE 





Sizes 2 inches to. 24 inches, inclusive. 
Hard burned; quality guaranteed. 


|] NEW YORK STATE SEWER PIPE COMPANY, 604 INSURANCE BLOG, ROCHESTER, KY. References given. 
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DO YOU OWN A HAY PRESS? 


If not, do not fail to get our free catalog 
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A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
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NEW YORK 
Department of Agriculture 


Under the new law which was fa- 
vored in-its inception by Gov Dix to 
promote the breeding of the better 
classes of horses in New York state 
Agricultural Commissioner Huson is 
arranging for an investigation into the 
conditions under which horses of the 
various types are bred elsewhere, par- 
ticularly on small and medium sized 
farms. Conditions throughout the state 
are to be studied with a view to ascer- 
tain which type of horse can be most 
profitably produced in any given lo- 
cality, taking into consideration the 
soil, water, pasturage and foods avail- 
able. In states and countriés where 

orse breeding is carried on extensive- 
y an examination will be« made into 
the laws governing the registration 
and licensing of sires and our own 
laws on_the subject will be carefully 
gone over with the view to raise. the 
standard of sires used for public serv- 
ice and the gradual elimination of 
serub and inferior stallions. 

Commissioner Huson’s recent warn. 
ing note to some 30 fair associations 
that unlegs the sums paid out in poul- 
try premiums were reduced to an 
amount reasonably proportionate to 
that paid on other classes of exhibits, 

_ future appropriations by the state for 
their benefits might be seriously im- 
periled, has been productive of an im- 
mediate response. The commissioner 
has now sent out to the remaining fair 
associations in the state a circular let. 
ter in which he says that: While the 
‘amounts paid by these societies last 
year alone would not attract particular 
attention, yét in view of the fact that 
the increase in poultry premiums is 
growing rapidly, and he believes it to 
be his duty to call the attention of the 
officers of all town and county fairs to 

e subject. That he was justified in 
this, it is believed, will be seen when 
it is’ understood that the premiums 
paid on horse exhibits at all town and 
eounty fairs during 1911 was $41,199, 
on cattle $56,600, on sheep $30,406, on 
swine $16,407; while on poultry the 
sum was $75,316. Of this last amount 


it is estimated that fully 75% went to 
professional exhibitors, most of whom 
reside in other states. 





Barns Burned in Fulton Co—A few 
barns have been burned by lightning. 
Cherries have been selling for 10c p qt 
and are very plentiful. Old potatoes 
are about all.gone and new ones are 
not very plentiful at present. 

Wyoming Co—Fine rains through 
this section have helped crops. Hay 
crop averaged about 1% tons to 
the acre. Oats look fair. Pota- 
toes are ‘small but growing fast. 
Corn is very small. Pastures are 
short and cows shrinking badly. 
Milk at cheese factory brought $1.28 
p 100 Ibs last month. 

Fine Hay Crop in Clinton Co— 
Drouth was broken by a 4-inch rain- 
fall, Lightning struck and burned the 
large barns of Murry Bros cont&ining 
45 tons of hay, Hay is a fine crop. Corn 
is doing nicely. Local showers all over 
the county. Milk at the station $1.20, 
Milk at the butter factory $1. 

Wayne Co—Hay ig much heavier 
than that of 1911. Owing to the 
continued heavy rains after sowing the 
oats crop promises to be very light in 
this section. Oats sell at 7T0c p bu. 
Hay sells at $15 to $20 p ton, 

Tompkins Co—June was the coldest 
and driest for more than 22 years. 
Mean temperature for the month was 
60.4 degrees. Mean or normal tem- 
perature for June for 22 years has 
been 64.6 degrees. The rainfall for 
June was 1.52 inches; nermal rainfall 
for 22 years 4.10. Hay is medium crop. 
Wheat is a medium crop. Oats will be 
a light crop, injured by the drouth. 
Corn looks fairly well. Beans iook 
very well. 

Crops Are No Better—Hay was 
not as good as it looked earlier 
ji. spring. Corn small and a poor 
stand. Potatoes are fair, with lots of 
bugs. More buckwheat sown than 
usual and it looks good. Pastures 
are drying up and cows are shrinking 
on ‘milk. Crops are no better than 
last year, if they are as good. Need 
rain badly. 

Tobacco Recovering—Drouth has 
been broken in Cayuga Co. Tobacco 
is beginning to recover. Wheat will be 
about 75% of a crop. Oats are very 

or with short straw and heads. 

orn suffered from drouth.. Milk at 
the station is $1.40 p 100 lbs. 


Cultivating and Haying—June was 
a cold, dry month in Oneida Co. The 
last week of June turned warm and 
weather continued so to date, The heat 
has been withering much of the time. 
Pastures are dried up and cows have 
dropped off in milk flow very much. 
Hay quality is‘good and quantity fair, 
although not in all fields. Drouth ‘has 
hurt hay some: and it is drying up 
more than is good. Cultivating and 
thaying came in a heap on account of 
the cold, wet May. Many poor and 
spotted fields of corn on account of 
poor seed, drouth and worms, but corn 
fwhich did get a start has pushed 
g@head rapidiy. Oats are suffering ter- 
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AMONG 'THE FARMERS 


ribly from .the drouth and are head- 
ing with a short straw, which is turn- 
ing yellow, Potatoes are far behind nor. 
mai at this date. Farmers are thinking 
that their only hope for a fair year rests 
in extremely favorable weather from 
now on and a very late fall. The 
tent caterpillars stripped many apple 
trees, making sorry looking orchards, 
but they are recovering somewhat. 
Apples look to be in fair supply on 
trees now. Good work has been done 
on the town highways this summer, 
scraping, grading and putting gravel 
on the main roads in the worst 
places, Flies are bothering cat- 
tle now except where they are 
sprayed each day. ° Strawberries were 
a light crop and quality not good. 
Cherries were plentiful and the out- 
look good for plums and_ grapes. 
Early peas were not injured by drouth 
to great extent. 

Too Short for Binder—Alfalfa has 
been cut for the second time. Wheat 
is harvested and some of it is 
so light that it had to be cut with a 
mower; the crop is so light in some 
Places that many farmers will not get 
their seed back. Oats are doing well, 
except that they are very short and 
many cannot be cut with a binder. 
Beans and cabbage are growing well 
after the recent rains. More cattle 
are being sold, as farmers are unable 
to keep them on account of their pas- 
tures drying up. The production of 
honey is large and of a good quality, 
worth about 17c p lb. Corn is poor 
and did not grow well. Many farm- 
ers have dragged it up and_ put in 
cabbage. 

Good Hay Crop—Hay is a good crop 
in Tioga Co, much better than early 
indications warranted, Oats are very 
late on ageount of rain at seeding 
time, but are making good growth, 
Corn is a negligible quantity, due to 
incessant rains at planting time, fol- 
flowed by serious and lIong-continued 
drouth and cold nights. 

Half Oat Crop in Oswego—Corn is 
doing well, but oats are not going to 
be one-half a crop, very short and 
small heads. Haying is done, with 
fine weather to secure it in. Help has 
been scarce and many farmers have 
had to harvest it alone. Wheat has 
headed well and seems to have filled 
good. Early potatoes are almost a fail. 
ure, but late ones are looking well. 

Little Surplus—The hay crop is se- 
cured in fine condition in Chenango 
Co, and is a yield not far from nor- 
mal. A yield of 50% of oats is the 
present outlook, A copious rain has 
been the saving of the potato crop. 
There will be little surplus of any kind 
in this locality. Everyone is glad of 
the rise the Borden Co gave the farm. 
er for his milk. The condition creates 
confidence between producer and co@- 
sumer, The silo will greatly help this 
year. Prices of all produce must rule 
firm for a long time. 

Oats a Short Crop—Hay is all har- 
vested, and about the same as last 
year, a light crop in Schenectady Co. 
Oats are also a shert crop. Corn is 
uneven and small for time of year. 
Not as much buckwheat as_ usual 
sown. Pasture is véry short and dried 
up. Eggs and butter bring a good 
price. 

Acres of Lettuce Destroyed—Owing 
to recent heavy rains and extreme hot 
weather in Livingston Co about 50 
acres of fancy lettuce were ruined at 
South Lima on the muck land, This 
crop would mean 50 carloads, the 
market price being $2 p bskt. Wheat 
leoks poor. The weevil has destroyed 
nearly 2-3 of the crop. Late potatoes 
and cabbage look fine. 

More Silos Going Up—Plenty of 
rain, but too late for early oats. Late 
oats are doing fine in Washington Co. 
Hay is 2-3 of a crop, but put up in fine 
shape. Potatoes look bad, Rye is a 
good crop, threshing not commenced 
yet. Corn is very backward, some 
planting two and three times, owing 
to poor seed. More silos are being put 
up this year than in years past. Cows 
have shrunk in milk flow 1-3. Beef 
cattle in good demand and everything 
@ little fat goes to the butcher at 8c 
P lb dressed net. Not as many pigs 
being kept as in years past. Most of 
the milk is shipped and the high price 
of grain does not have much profit. 

Hay Better Than Expected—Five 
members initiated and took the third 
and fourth degrees in the Earlville 
grange (Madison Co) at the last 
meeting. Ice cream and cake were 
served, Haying is done. In most 
places hay turned out a little heavier 
than expected. Potatoes look fairly 
well, but bugs are very plentiful. 
Cherries are ,very abundant and sell- 
ing for 50c p bskt, or 7c p at. Early 
apples look well, Peas sell for 40c p 
pk. Millet, especially the Japanese, is 
coming on fine, 

Late Fall Needed—Haying is over 
in Ontario Co, and is a good crop. 
Wheat harvesting is finished. Corn and 
potatoes look well, but somewhat 
backward, and will need a late, warm 
fall to make a good crop. Some fields 
of cabbage are quite late and small, 
Oats are well headed, but will be 
short in straw. There is a good lot of 
sour cherries, and plums will be 
plenty. Apples where well worked 


look well. Help is more plentiful than 
in some years, but there is work for 
all that want to work at good wages. 
Cattle look well, but are dropping 
back on their milk, 

Cattaraugus Co—Drouth has been 
broken, and all crops have taken on 
new life and now promise well, Oats 
are just heading. Straw is large and 
promises a large crop. Potatoes are 
late, but look fine. The potato beetle 
is plentiful and the recent rains make 
it difficult to poison them. Corn seems 
to put on a double effort, and is mak- 
ing up for lost time. Cows have 
shrunken 25% in the flow of milk, 

Corn Improving Fast—A medium 
crop of hay of very 
Oneida Co, Owing to dry weather 
some fields of peas are not as good as 
last year. Corn is improving fast since 
the rains. The Rome and Osceola R R 
Co has a gang of men and steam 
shovel working north from Rome. 
The railroad will be built to the large 
timber tract. Work on the new im- 
proved road from Lee*to Camden town 
line is progressing rapidly, the road 
from Rome to Lee is being repaired 
with crushed stone and a preparation 
of oil to lay the dust. 

Rains Have Helped—The recent 
rains have helped the pastures and 
beans very much in Wyoming Co, 
Good many beans were planted late, 
some as late as July 4. Wheat har- 
vest has begun. Wheat is not very 
good through this section. There- were 
a good many apples dropped off dur- 
ing the dry weather. The United oil 
and gas company of Pa are drilling 
for gas on,the farm owned by Mrs 
Dersam., 

Good Hay Crop—Haying is nearly 
done in St Lawrence Co and the crop 
is 10% larger than last year and fully 
that amount larger than the average 
for a series of years. Corn does not 
promise over 1-3 of a crop, oats % 
and potatoes about the same, although 
they still have considerable time in 
which to make good. Pastures are 
dry and cows have shrunken one- 
fourth from a month ago. Ed Hoxie 
will build a silo this fall. Feed of all 
kinds is high. Willis Shonyo of Hop- 
kinton has recently sold his farm and 
purchased the Fred Day place in 
Nicholville. 

Poor Wheat in Schuyler Co—Buck- 
wheat was late going in the ground. 
Potatoes are late for this time of the 
year. Catchy weather for haying. 
Hay is better than expected. Oats are 
heading and look good. Beans look 
good. Farmers are busy making hay 
and harvesting wheat, which is a 
very uneven crop. Many farmers still 
have wheat out. Berries are bein, 
gathered and are large on account o 
rain, although in some places they 
have dried up and amounted to noth- 
ing. Have had plenty of rain. Cows 
are shrinking, as pasture is becom- 
ing short. 

Hay Not Up to Expectations—Hay- 
ing has been done in St Lawrence Co. 
Practically unbroken dry weather for 
the first three weeks of last month 
favored securing the crop in the very 
best condition. Hay on real hay land 
and land which is under exceptionally 
good state of cultivation will fully 
equal and probably exceed last year’s 
yield, but on gravelly and lightish 
lands it is not up to the usual produc- 
tion—on many farms almost a failure 
—so that the crop as a whole through- 
out the county will not come up to 
earlier predictions. 

Big Yield of Rye—Have been hav- 
ing plenty of rain in Oswego Co since 
July 13. Corn, although backward, 
is growing at a rapid rate and prom- 
ises a good crop unless cut by the 
frost this fall. Hay has been secured 
in fine condition, especially that cut 
before the wet weather began and the 
quantity p acre is more than last 
year. Winter rye is harvested, prob- 
ably a big yield, as the heads are 
large and well filled. The straw is 
tall. Milk at the station for June 
brought $1.15 p 100 Ibs. Maliory 
cheese factory paid its patrons $1.27% 
p 100 for June, The state road from 
Central Square to Maple View is not 
to be built this season. The contrac- 
tors are building the Cicero Brewer- 
ton section. Mr Webb has bought 
the Denman farm on the river road. 
Buckwheat did not sprout until the 
rains came. It will take a late fall 
to mature it. Oats were badly affected 
by the dry weather, but are improv- 
ing wonderfully lately. 

Alfalfa Success in Suffolkk Co— 
Weather was ideal for the rapid cur- 
ing of hay: The crop is somewhat 
better than last year owing to con- 
tinued wet weather during the spring, 
although June was very dry and re- 
tarded its growth considerably. Not- 
withstanding the drouth of last sea- 
son clover made a good growth in 
grain and the yield is the best for a 
number of years. Dr Charles Rem- 
sen of Remsenburg is having fair 
success in growing alfalfa on his 
country estate. It was sown in the 
spring of 1911 on rich soil, which had 
been heavily limed and by way of an 
experiment several hundred loads of 
swamp muck was plowed under to 
supply humus. bar second growth is 





good quality in™ 
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now furnishing ideal urage for a 
herd of Jereys and aids materially in 
milk production when other pastures 
are scorched by the long-continued 
heat, No better season could have 
been selected for operations at the 
new irrigation farm at Good Ground, 
which is being tried by a Dr Olsson 
of South America, on 15 acres of the 
lightest soil in that section. A gas- 
oline engine is used to pump the 
water into a mammoth tank which 
supplies an overhead spraying system, 
soaking the entire surface with arti- 
ficial rain in a very few minutes. 


Everything Backward—Continued 
dry weather of June and fore part of 
July was a great drawback to growing 
crops in‘ Sullivan Co, The heavy 
frost of early July froze garden veg- 
etables down, this being the second 
time in the season and in some locali- 
ties potatoes were frozen off. Farm- 
ers are busy gathering their hay crop, 
which in some plaees is heavy, while 
in’ others there is scarcely any. 


Poorest Oats on Record—Long con- 
tinued drouth has made crops light in 
Schenectady Co; oats especially are the 
poorest on record. Hay is about the 
Same as last year. Potatoes will be 
a failure unless copious rains coéme 
soon, Corn is uneven. Buckwheat is 
Starting quite well, but not as much 
sown as usual. 

Rensselaer Co—Corn is small and 
puny. Oats will be very small. Hay 
is less than 50% of a crop. Apples 
are dropping badly. . Cherry crop is 
immense. Berries a failure. ,Early 
Potatoes are turning yellow, late 
ones look thrifty. Very little buck- 
wheat has been sown. Pastures are 
Short and look as if burned over. 
Help is searce. 

Apples All on Ground—Plenty of 
rain now in Wyoming Co. Oats look 
well. Potatoes are small. Hay crop 
is short. Apples are nearly all on the 
ground. There are no cherries, some 
Plums and no peaches, 

Erie Crops Improving—The haying 
in this vicinity is done and gave a 
much larger crop than was expected. 
The crops have all improved since the 
warm weather and good rains arrived. 

Silos Going Up—dAfter a drouth of 
five weeks a much needed rain came 
July 21. Farmers have been cutting 
wheat and nearly all will be a good 
crop in Onondaga Co. Haying is 
nearly completed. Corn is doing well 
Blight is making its appearance on 
early potatoes. Many farmers are 
building silos. Butter is selling for 
30c p lb, eggs 25c p doz. 

Cut Frozen Corn with Shears—The 
protracted drouth in Livingston Co 
is ended and frequent showers are 
putting new life into vegetation of all 
kinds. Haying is progressing rapidly 
and the crop is much larger than was 
anticipated, and of good quality. 
Harvesting has commenced and, win- 
ter wheat is a good crop for this 
year. Corn and potatoes are promis- 
ing crops in this vieinity. George 
Mack had a field of corn badly 
frozen on the night of June 7, and 
the next day he cut the frozen stalks 
close to the ground with shears as 
an experiment and gave it good cut- 
tivation. Soon it began to grow rap- 
idly. The field had been well manured 
and at this time it has all indications 
of a heavy yield. Wheat is $1.10 to 
$1.20 p bu, oats 70c, butter 22c p Ib, 
eggs 13c p doz. 

Milk Price 
has been broken by 
rains in Wyoming Co, which have 
greatly benefted ali crops. Oats are 
filing well and will be a good yield. 
Contractor Foote has begun work on 
the state roid from Chaffee to Sar- 
dinia. A grange consisting of over 3) 
charter members has been organized 
at Curriers in the town of Java, and 
several others will join soon. The 
Merrell-Soule -company have raisdd 
the price of milk to $1.25 p 100 when 
hauled by the company’s teams. 

Hay Crop Light—Have had fine har- 
vest weather so far in Butler Co. 
Wheat and rye are all cut. Oats are 
coloring, Hay is mostly thin and light. 
Corn looks good. Have had a very 
dry summer. Early potatoes are fair 
considering the very dry weather. 
Late omes look very nice. 

Damaged by Rains—Wet weather 
in Somerset Co. Wheat is growing 
out on shock and hay is next to im- 
possible to make. Much damage done 
to roads, Fields washed badly. 


At Buffalo, hite winter wheat $1.12 
p bu, northern’ Spring wheat 1.10, yel- 
low corn 80c p bu, white vats 61c, bar- 
ley 60@80c, rye 75c, flaxseed 1.90, 
choice clover seed 10@12.50, alsike 11 
@12, spring bran 24 p ton, standard 
middlings 28, red dog $2, gluten 
feed 29. 

At Syracuse, oats 64c p bu, corn 85c, 
bran $32 p ton, eggs 23%c p doz, full 
cream cheese 16%c p Ib, cucumbers 
75¢e p doz, green peppers 2 p hamper, 
standard middlings 27 p ton, prime 
timothy hay 26.50, summer squash 50c 
p-doz, spinach 30c p bu, lettuce 25c¢ p 
doz, potatoes 1 p bu, beets 20c p doz, 
carrots 15c, .reen peas 1.25 p bu, cab- 
bage 50c p 19z, wheat straw 10 p ton, 
oat straw 12, rye straw 


Raised—The dry spell 
several good 
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Orleans County Farm News 
B, AUGSBURY, NEW YORK 
The official fruit report from around 
Sodus to the bureau of crop statistics 
at Washington gives the following 
statements: Apple crop 65% of a nor- 


mal yield, and 12% greater than last 
year, Greening makes the poorest 
yield, and Baldwin the best. The June 


drop has been considerable, but is re- 
garded as favorable to larger and bet- 
ter apples this fall. Pears yield one- 
third of a crop; peaches, from nothing 
to one-half crop; plums and prunes 
one-half crop; grapes a full crop; ber- 
ries a full crop, contracted at 7 cents. 


Crop owners believe the report 
around Albion will be better than this, 
especially in apples. Along the lake 


the peach crop will do better, yielding 
almost one-half crop. Berries in Al- 
bion are a full crop, and contract at 9 
cents, There is considerable inability 
to get help to handle the yield. 

Grain needs more rain or the crop 
will be badly handicapped. All gar- 
den produce looks good. Eggs sell 
for 22 to 24 cents. Live fowls 16 and 
17 cents a pound, Butter 20c. 

David C, Dick, secretary of the Co- 
bourg horse show, went to Rochester 
last week to arouse interest in the 
show. It is one of the best Canadian 
horse shows, and is held four days, 
beginning August 13. Mr Dick desires 
to obtain American entries, as Roches- 
ter and vicinity is noted for its famous 
horses. He believes that if entries 
could be obtained from here that 
Cobourg would be glad to reciprocate, 
also that Canadian entries will be 
made at the Rochester horse show 
September 17-19. 


A New Cigar Leaf 


in agriculture 
overburdened 


It is not infrequent 
that a community is 
with too many varieties of fruit, to- 
bacco or kinds of live stock, Mankind 
does not seem satisfied until] the mar- 
ket is overloaded with variations and 
mutations from the original sound 
stock. In some ways this works havoc 
with prices and demand for produce. 
This is well illustrated in some cigar 
leaf tobacco growing sections, The 
federal government is even now trying 
to propagate new varieties of tobacco, 


but to date has not been very suc- 
cessful. It is a difficult problem to in- 
duce farmers to grow a new variety 
of tobacco. Possibly the complications 
are greater in breaking into a new 


kind of tobacco growing than with any 
other crop. The purchasers of tobacco 
are keen buyers and demand for a 
new kind of leaf by the manufacturers 
of cigars is limtied. Thus the tobacco 
grower for the first few years is left 
with a crop of the new hybrid on hand 
and with slim prospects of selling. 

However, the way to advance in to- 
wacco culture is not to accept what we 
have as good enough. A number of 
New England tobacco growers are now 
trying Ketchin’s Bermuda tobacco, a 
picture of which is seen on the cover 
page of American Agriculturist of this 
issue, The tobacco is of unusual prom. 
ise, producing a heavy weight to the 
acre and a large number of stalks to 
the plant. The seed was brought orig- 
inally from the Bermuda islands by A. 
J. Ketchin. The crop has been tried 
on Mr Ketchin’s Connecticut farm for 
the past three and found to 
produce excellent wrapp.r tobacco. 
The first crop was grown in 19490, and 
to the surprise of all who watched it 
tnature, it attained a hight of 10 feet 
™he average stalk produced 33 leaves. 
The plants grew as luxuriantly as on 
their native soil. The plant grows no 
suckers, a merit which all tobacco 
growers will appreciate. It takes such 
a firm hold in the ground that one 
man cannot pull up the plant. The 
crop is set 16 inches apart in the row, 
and the rows 2 feet distant. Mr 
Ketchin has found a ready market for 
the few acres of this variety he has 
grown. 


years, 





Cigar Leaf Ceowing Fast 





Prospects for the cigar leaf crop 
in almost all sections where grown 
in O, N Y, Pa, N E and Wis are much 
brighter than a few weeks ago. Rain 
has fallen in frequent showers in 
Wis, O, Pa_and N E, but in N Y the 
severe heat and drouth the past month 
was hard on the tobacco crop. I* has 
mot progressed up to normal. Re- 
ports from the vicinity of Baidwins- 
ville, N Y, are to the effect that 
rains were scattering and irregular 
last week and not doing very much 
good. Some reports even predict that 
a fair acreage will not mature. Pros- 
pects for a large crop of tobacco in 
N E were never better, providing the 
frost date is late. Frequent rains the 
past two weeks caused the plants to 
leap forward rapidly and the first 
picking of the lower leaves of the to- 











CROPS AND: MARKETS, 


bacco commenced generally about two 
weeks ago. The following paragraphs 
tell of local conditions in Pa: 

Outlook Bright in Pennsylvania 

The season was very cold and back- 
ward this spring. This made the to- 
bacco plants iate at setting, which was 
about the 15th to the last of June, 
but the weather has been quite fav- 
oradle since they were set out, and 
they are making up for lost time and 
will be all right if nothing happens and 
the weather is favorable. Acreage is 
about the same as last year.—[H. 
C., Towanda, Pa. 

Area under tobacco about 
normal and less than iast 
Weather was too wet and plants 
scarce, with many lants missing. 
Prices too low in latie® part of deliver- 
ing season.—[G. B., Elizabeth- 
town, Pa. 

Tobacco acreage about normal, and 
the same as last year. Tobacco 
through our township looks very well 
and topping has already begun on our 
own farm.—[S. C. J., Maytown, Pa, 


95% of 
year. 





Mint Crop Irregular 





Peppermint acreage about same as 
last year. Crop late, poor growth 
caused by too much wet during and 
immediately following planting—later 
a long, dry spell, Harvest about 4 
weeks later tham normal. No prices 
named on new oil. Weather during 
harvest affects yield of oil.—[E. V. P., 
Newark, N Y. 

The peppermint industry in Wayne 
Co is nearly abundant. There will not 
be enough harvested in the county to 
supply the market for one week. Some 
old oil still held by growers for better 
prices. Not as much as last year. 
Prices now about $2.50 p lb.—{S. F. 
P., Newark, N Y. 

Michigan Prospects Are Bright 

Crop of peppermint about normal. 
The present growth is light, but pros- 
pects for a crop are good. Old mint 
in many fields very poor. Bids for oil 
$2 to $2.05. Will not commence dis- 


tilling before Aug 10.—[C. K. W., 
Three Oaks, Mich. 

Outlook for both peppermint and 
spearmint extra good in most locali- 


Distilling began about two weeks 
yielding about 23 lbs nice prime 
oil to the acre, which was very good 
for early distilling. These early dis- 
tillers expect to cut a second crop, On 
account of the extremely high views 
of growers in the face of a large crop 
we prefer to buy later.—[G, A. W., 
Colon, .Mich, 

Peppermint looks good. Fine weath. 
er for it for a month. Will be about 
the same amount as last year.—[A,. L, 
W., Muskegon, Mich. 

Less acreage. Harvest is now on and 
without a question of doubt there is 
going to be less oil than last year, ow. 
ing to cutworms and _ winterkilled 
roots. One farmer who had 150 acres 
last year has not got a single acre this 
year.—[J. C. P., Charlotte, Mich. 


More Hops in Northwest 


It has been an open secret since 
early in the spring that the acreage 
devoted to hops in the Pacific north- 
west is much larger than that of 1911. 
On the Pacific coast in some places it 
is possible to plant hop roots and ob- 
tain part of the crop the first year; not 
so in New York. The extremely high 
prices paid for hops last winter and 
the past spring tempted many growers 
to go into the business again and also 
farmers who had never grown hops to 
try a few acres. 

There has been more or less talk 
and agitation over the new freight 
rates on hops which are to go into ef. 
fect shortly, these to cover the trans- 
portation between the Pacific coast 
and the Atlantic. The interstate com- 
merce commission has recently given 
several hearings to representatives of 
the hop trade, and it is undetermined 
what the outcome. will be. Some re- 
ports from the Pacific coast state that 
growers have even gone so far as to 
threaten to reduce their acreage if the 
transcontinental rates on hops are not 
reduced or are left where they for- 
merly were. American Agriculturist 
early last spring told of the increase 
in the acreage in the northwest. Bear. 
ing upon the subject of increased hop 
area, A. B. Weed of the famous Ya- 
kima valley, Wash, writes American 
Agriculturist as follows: 

The hop crop is in a very promising 
state. The vine never looked better 
at this season. A large yield is antici. 
pated. Would estimate 18,000 bales 
for the county. There has been no 
trouble with insects. About 1200 acres 
were planted last spring, from which 
one-half a crop is expected. 

As far as the city market for hops 
is concerned, there is very little trad- 
ing. At New York city state hops are 
quoted at 25@3lc p Ib, and Pacific 
coast 27@31c. In the primary mar- 
kets in New York state, a few sales 
have been recorded around 26c. Con- 
tracts for hops in Ore have read 22c, 
and sales in that state of 1911 hops 
have been at 22@25c, with Cal selling 
at about the same price. 
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Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, July 29— 
Last week after Monday receipts were 
light and steers firm to 10c higher; 
bulls and gows 15@25c higher; mar- 
ket closed strong and 25e higher on 
all sorts and grades owing mainly to 
extremely limited supply. On Wed- 
nesday veals strong and 25c higher, 
buttermilks steady, closing again 25c 
higher on veals and no buttermilks 





offered. The selling range for ‘the 
week was: Steers $5.75@8.90;- no 
prime steers here; oxen and stags 


4.75@7.75, bulls’ 3.75@6.25, cows 2.5 
@7, veals 8@11, culls 5@7.50, grass- 
ers and buttermilks 5@6.50, 

Today there were 46 cars of cattle 
and 3896 calves on sale. Market ac- 
tive and steady for all sorts and grades 
of cattle. The yards were cleared 
early. Calves active and strong to 
d0c .higher. Steers sold at $6.75@ 
9.25 p 100 Ibs, oxen 5.15@7.10, bulls 
4H0 @ 6, no choice bulls on sale, cows 
3@6.50, veals 8@11.50, general 6@11, 
grassers and buttermilks 5@7. 

Sheep have been in very limited 
supply since Monday and aH grades 
firm, closing 25c higher. Lambs 
opened. firm to 10@15e higher last 
Tuesday; Wednesday trade draggish, 
and the advance lost; prices on Thurs- 
day were again weak to 10¢ lower. 
Friday trade was more active and 
feeling firm, closing a fraction higher, 
quality considered, but no real prime 
offered. The selling range for the 


week was: Sheep (ewes) $2@4.50, 
lambs 4.50@8.25. Today there were 


62 cars of stock on sale. Market ac- 
tive, sheep steady, best lambs firm to 


a shade higher, others full steady. 
All sold early. Sheep (éwes) 2@4.50 
p 100 Ibs, lambs 6@8, 1% ears of 


choice Ky @o 8.25, culls 5@5.50, top 
for Va lambs > & WwW Va 7.75, state 
7.25, Pa 7.25, Tenn 7.25, O 7.25. 
Hogs advanced W ednesday 20@ 25c 
on all weights, closing strong at an- 
other slight advance. Today there 
were five cars on sale. Market 15@ 
20c higher. New York and Pa hogs 
$8.50@8.75 p 100 lbs. 
The Horse 
Trading was very quiet last week 
at the large auction marts, and out- 
side of a little demand for chunks and 
good second-hand work horses, busi- 
ness was almost at a standstill. Good 
to choice heavy drafters are quoted 
at $300@400 p head, chunks weighing 


Market 


from 1100 to 1300 Ibs 200@275, good 
sound second-hand work orses 


125 @ 225. 

At Buffalo, all grades of cattle Mon. 
day were about steady at last week’s 
closing quotations. The best quality of 
beeves arriving sold at $9 p 100 dbs, 
fair to good weighty steers 8.25@8.75, 
good shipping and heavy weight butch. 
er steers 8.50@ 8. 85, plain weighty 
steers 7.50@ 7 a” 75, coarse, thin, weighty 
steers 7@7.25, yearlings 7.75 @ 8.85, fair 
to -y" Mane weight butcher steers 
7.75@ 8.50, cows s 4@ 6.50, choice to fcy 
yearling heifers 7@8; common _ to 
prime heifers 4@ 72h, feeders 4.50@ 
5.50, stockers 3.50@5, bulls 4@6.75. 
Receipts of beef cattle Monday totaled 
3750 head. Receipts of hogs were 9600 
head, Pigs sold at 8.75 p 100 Ibs, heavs 
ier weights 8.75@8.80, The best qual. 
of lambs sold at 7.50 @ 7.75 p 100 Ibs, 
with a few topping 8. Wethers were 
quoted at 5. 25 G@ 5.50, mixed sheep 4.75 
@5, ewes 4.25@4.50. Receipts of sheep 
and lambs were 6400. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, N Y, July 29, more rain 
has fallen in this dairy section the 
past week, but, although pastures and 
afterfeed have been freshened up to 
an encouraging extent, ther® is need 
of considerable more moisture before 
any increase in the yield of milk can 
be expected. Some factorymen fre- 
pert a decrease of fully one-half 
from the flush. Prices on the board 
today were \%c higher than last week. 
The official transactions were: Small 
colored. 2570 bxs and small white 1300, 
all at 14%c. The curb sales were at 
14%c. The sales of butter were 219 
pkgs at 26% @28%c. 

At Watertown, N Y, July 27, on the 
local cheese board today the sales 
were 7700 bxs at a range of 14%@ 
14% c p Ib. The weather is cool and 
recent rains have much improved pas. 
tures. 

At Canton, N Y, July 29, 800 lbs of 
butter were sold at 2% p Ib, and 
4394 bxs of cheese at 15c. 











Elgin Butter Market—At Elgin, but- 
ter continues steady at 25c p Ib. 
* RE | 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn S5c 
p bu, oats 65c, rye 94c, bran $27 p ton, 


middlings 29 timothy hay 22, veal 
calves T@7%c p lb, hogs 7%c, milch 


cows 25@75 ea, full cream cheddar 
cheese 1€c p lb, eggs 26c p doz, fowls 
14c p Ib, turkeys 19c, ducks 14c, geese 
13, new potatoes 2. 15 p bbl, cabbage 7 
p 100, turnips 1.50 p bbl, celery 6.50 
Pp 100 behs, carrots 1.50, beets 1.75, 
spinach 1 p bbl, cucumbers 2, toma- 
toes 1.50 p bx, squash 1 p bbL 
4 
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GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
al instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
Roy freight and commission charges. 

en sold in a small way to retailers 
is usually 





or consumers an advance 
secured. 
Apples 
At New York, apples when show- 
ing good size and are strictly hand- 
Dicked sell promptly at full prices. 
Windfalls and other poor apples are 
in good demand but at low figures. 
Hand-picked Astrachan or Sour 
Bough sell at $2.50@3 p bbl, Sweet 
Bough 2.25@2.75, other sorts 2@3, 
windfalls 1@2. : 
Red apples full, green apples scant. 
Orchards healthy with exception of 
green lice. More spraying than ever 
before. Some orchards fine, others 
are very full, but have a great many 
small apples. There seems likely to 
be more evaporated apple stock than 


barreling stock.—[N. po Hanni- 
bal, N Y. 

Crop of apples will be about 25% 
of last year’s, but orchards are 


healthy.—[F. P. V., Delaware, O. 


General crop outlook is good on a 
normal acreage.—[{C. M., Hones- 
dale, Pa, 


Apple outlook very poor, not over 
15 to 20% of normal, This is our off 
year. Orchards are healthy. Spray- 
ing done for lice and codling moth.— 
[J. W. A., Stewartstown, Pa. 

At Chicago, the movement from the 
country has become freer again and 
apples are showing an increase in sup- 
ply. An easier feeling is noted, and 
stock of not fine quality or packing is 
especially weak. Trade is going over 
more to barrels. New apples, poor 
to fcy, sell at 25c@$1.15 p 2-3 bu bx, 
Transparent 3:75@4.50 p bbl, Dutchess 


* 250@4, Winesap 2@3.50, Red June 3 


@3.50, Pippin 3.50@3.75, Astrachan 
2.50@2.75, Golden Sweet 3@3.25. 
Fresh Fruit 


At New York, peaches are in heavy 
supply and the market weaker. rhe 
best Ga peaches bring about $1.75 p 
earrier with poor to prime 25c@1.60, 


Md, Del and Jersey, 75@1.25 p car- 
rier. Plums are in large supply and 
sell at 1@1.75 p carrier; grapes 


southern Delaware 1.25@2 p carrier, 
Jerseys 50@80c p 8-lb bskt; currarts, 

4@i5c p_ at; blackberries, 8@I1%3c, 
Gposeberries 5 710c, huckleberries 7@ 
le; raspberries, 5@12c p pt. 


Onions 


At New York onions are in consid- 
erable accumulation and urging for 
sale at low prices. Maryland and Va 
are quoted at 50@65c p bskt, Ky 709 
75e p 70-lb bag, Jersey yellcw or 
white 50@80c p bskt, red 7T5c@$1, LI 
vellow - & es p bx, Orange Co (N Y) 
red 1.25@1.50 p 100-1b bag. 

At Chicago, fresh offerings of onions 
meet a fair saie; poor and stale not 
wanted. Texas quoted at 65@T5c p 
cummer - Ky 1.75@2 p bbl, Cal 
_ Ib sk, home-grown 75@ 

ed p abit Ib sk, Ill 20@25c p climax 

t. 


Potatoes 

At New York, potatoes are in fair 
supply and trading is more active. 
Market rules firm with receipts at the 
docks cleaning up fairly close. Prices 
show no important change. Jersey 
potatoes are in heavy receipts. Stock 
is in good condition and moves out 
well at $3@3.50 p bbl and 3 p 165-lb 
sack. It is reported that farmers are 
receiving 2.25@2.85 p bbl in the coun- 
try. Eastern shore potatoes are 
bringing 3@3.25 p bbl, and No 2 L50. 
Farmers in that section received 2.40 
@2.60 at the station. Norfolk stock 
is arriving in small quantities and 
price range is 1.50@3 p bbL 

Potato acreage agout 10% less than 


normal, in good condition, but some 
poor seed. Plant lice attacked early 
kinds. The plants are not morma! in 


growth and vigor. The weather has 
been too warm, but is beiter now,— 
(W. H. W., Emaus, Pa. 

Present condition of potatoes not 
very good, acreage about normal. Suf- 
fered some from bugs.—-[W. P., Hone- 
oye, N Y. 

Acreage about normal, conditions 
good and potatoes looking fine.—{[C. 
D. D., Middlebury, Pa. 

At Chicago, irade is of good volume 
on large sound potatoes and the mar- 
ket fairly firm. Cobbler is quoted at 
$2.50@3 p bbl. Stock from Minn, 
Okla, Kan and Mo, mostly Early Ohio, 
in sks, sell at 70@80c p bu, according 
to quality. 

Vegetables 

ee New York, beets are selling slow. 
at $1.50@1.75 p bbl, carrots $1@ 

y. 50 p 100 behs, L I and near by $2.5 
@3 p bbl, cucumbers, Baltimore $1@ 
1.25 p small bskt, Jersey $1@1.50, cu- 
cum bers. pies Jersey $2.50@3.50 p 
bbl, or $1@ p bskt, near by cab- 
bage 90 Ars =f bbl, LT $4@5 p 100, 
Jersey corn 75c @$2.50 p 100 ears, cel- 
ery, state 15@40c p doz stalks, Jersey 
15@16c, eg seplant. Va $2@2.25 p large 
cra or $1@ p bskt, lettuce eate 1 
,@2.25 p 3-doz cra. or p bskt, 
, N ¥ $1.50@2.25 p bskt, sts 


new, white $1@2 p pbL, or We@$l 
Dbskt, crookneck 


$1.59 @2.50 p bbl, 





THE LATEST MARKETS me 


white turnips $1@2 p 100 behs, ruta- 
baga The @ SL p bbl, Jersey tomatoes 
50c @$2 p bx. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, market shows no fur- 
ther change in hay or stray. Liberal 
offerings are recorded and tone is 
rather weak. Prime timothy is quoted 
at about $1.40 p 100 lbs, but there is 
very little deing in the market for this 
grade, No 3 about 1, clover mixed 1.10, 
rye straw 80c, oat 

At Chicago, arrivals of -timothy ‘hay 
are larger and demand fair. Market is 


steady. Prairie hay is reported quiet, 
with new Kan in fair request and 
steady. Choice timothy is quoted at 
$23.50@25 p ton, No 3 13@14, rye 
straw 11@11.75, oats 9@9.75, wheat 
S@o?, 

Eggs 


At New York, theymarket is cleaned 
up well enough on eggs so that now 
medium and lower grade stock is 
fairly steady. The holdings in -stor- 
age in New York City are estimated 
at a little better than a million cases. 
The bulk of the eggs arriving from 
the West are selling at 18% @19%c p 
doz, while some which have been can- 


dled closely are quotable at 21c with 
extras 2J4c, nearby hennery eggs 20@ 
30c. 

At Chicago, demand is good for 


and buyers are bidding well for 
Good northern 


eggs, 
all desirable stock. 
eggs are taken up closely, but there is 
plenty of inferior stock around. Ex- 
tras are quoted at about 22c p doz, 
prime firsts 18c, miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, cases included, 15% @16%%ce, 
cases returned 15@16c, 

Poultry 


At New York, market is weak on 
live poultry and unsettled. Chicken 
broilers sell at 19@21c p lb, fowls 15 
@16c, roosters 10@10%c, turkeys 12 
@14c. ducks do, geese 10@11%c. In 
the dressed poultry market the feel- 
ing is also weak on broilers but 
roosters remain unchanged. Long 
Island and other nearby spring ducks 
are cleaning up closely and the feel- 
ing is steady. Prime squabs sell at 
unchanged prices or $1.50@3.75 p doz, 
roosters 


spring ducks 16@19c p Ib, 
11@12c, iced fowls 14% @16c, turkeys 
15@ lic, squab broilers 50@60c p pr 


or 23@30c p lb, milk-fed roasters 20 


@ 2Ac, corn-fed 18@ 21c. 
At Chicago, Fig fowls are quoted 
a little lower, other kinds remain 


unchanged Turkeys sell at 9@12c p 
lb, fowls 18@14%4c, roosters 8@9%c, 
broilers weighing 1 to 1% lbs 17@19c, 
2 Ibs and over 20@ 24c, ducks 10@16c, 
geese 6@14c. On dressed poultry the 
market is quiet, turkeys being quoted 
at 13@15c, fowls 14@15c, roosters 
91% @10c, broilers 18@25c, ducks 10@ 
16c, geese 5@8c. 
Mill Feed 

At New York, demand is quiet and 
prices unsettled on all grades of mill 
feeds, bran in 100-Ib sacks to arrive 
$24.25 p ton standard middlings : 73.00, 
red dog 33.60, linseed oil meal 36.50; 
brew ers’ meal 1,89 p 100 Ibs, grits t 90, 
flakes 2.30, 

Wool 


It is the common belief in the Bos- 
ton market that fleece wools will ad- 
vance to even a higher figure than 
now prevails. In Boston, good Ohio 
common and graded wool recently 
sold at 27c p Ib, Ind and Mich % and 
% unwashed fleeces sold at 18@19c, 
while Mich %4% and % were quoted 
at 29c, Mo 4% and % sold at 23@29c, 
Minn and fa similar semi-bright % 
bloods 25@27c, semi-bright unwashed 
fleece 25@ 27c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF’ GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 








7 Wheat-—, Corn, Oats, 
112 1911, 191, 1912 1912 1911 
] 86% .73 50% .38 
11.09% 91% 
83% :72 63 .51 38% 
"86% .75% .64% 154% 139% 


an 
Minneapolis .. 1.04% — 75 -63 46% .39% 
Liverpool 1.19% .91% .94 1% — a 


Cash or 
Spot 








At Chicago, conditions now look 
bright in practically all parts of the 
U S for cereal crops. Last week prices 
regained a fraction of the losses in- 
curred a week before. The roseate 
prospects for a very large yield of 
spring wheat in American northwest 
and in Canada_continues outside of a 
few scattered reports of black. rust 
over a limited area. 

Crop specialists are verifying the op- 
timistic reports concerning the grain 
crops. This from B. W. Snow when 
in North Dakota and Minnesota, July 
25: “Drove today 120 miles in. Cass 
and Trail counties, N D, and in Nor- 
man and Clay counties, Minn. Crops 
are absolutely perfect and like the 
Red river yields of 25. years ago. I 
never have seen a North Dakota crop 
with the straw as clean as this year. 
There is hardly any red rust, and it 
takes a search, straw by straw, to find 
an occasional postule of black rust. 
This crop is made now beyond any 
damage except storm or frost as far 
north as Grand Forks. In the district 
covered today there is plenty of wheat 
that will make 40 bushels. Thousands 





of acres that will go 30 to 35, and the 
average seen in today’s drive will go 
25 or better. Cutting will begin next 
Monday and be in full swing by next 
Thursday. In an experience of 20 
years I never saw heads filling with 
grain as big and heavy as this year, 


and it would be thhard to exaggerate 
the probable yield. Weather cool and 
perfect.” 

Reports from Winnipeg claim 
outlook is for a yield of about 
16 bus p acre of wheat and_ that 
during last week of July fully 75% of 


the area of western Canada was in 
blossom and cutting would be in full 
swing by the middle of Aug. Heavy 
yields of wheat are _reported from 
Neb, 30 to 40 bus in some instances, 
Chio prospects afe not very bright, al. 
though the quality of the crop is said 
to be-excellent. Crop disappointments 
in the middle states have been known 
a long time, and the harvest returns 
are therefore not surprising. Last 
week wheat for July delivery was 
quoted at 96@99c p bu, Dec 95@9ic. 
No 2 red winter in store was quoted at 
99c @ $1.02 %. 

Over the bulk of the corn belt 
weather has been favorable the past 
few weeks for the rapid development 
of the growing crop of corn. The 
crop, however, is undeniably late and 
its irregularity demands delayed frost 
date for full maturing of a large crop. 
In O, Ind, etc, the plant is much more 
uneven than west of Chicago, where it 
has attained good hight, and much of 
it -in full tassel. Market hardened 


slightly last week after the slump of 
the week before. July corn cold at 69 
@72c p bu, Sept 4 @66%c, Dec 56% 
@5Ttee. 

Oats for July delivery last week 
made an advance of fully 7c, while 


oats for Sept and Dec delivery gained 
nearly 1c. Excellent yields are re- 
ported in the west in many places 
where the harvesting is finished, and, 


notwithst.nding the prospects of a 
very large crop, prices for immediate 
delivery on old oats have been firm. 


Standard oats in store quotable at 47% 
@48c p bu, with Sept delivery 33@34c, 
Dec 34@35%ec. 

Field seeds are quiet and timothy 
for Aug delivery offered at about Tc 


p lb, Oct 6c. Clover is inactive, with 
new for Oct delivery 16c, millet 2 
@3%c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








rCattle~ —Hoss, Sheep, 
Per 100 Ibs 

1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 
Chicago ....... 9.75 $7.15 $7.95 $6.95 $4.75 $4.40 
New York .... 9.60 6.90 8.10 10 «(4.7 4.00 
Buffalo .....+ 6.76 8.00 7 20 44.65 4.50 
Kansas City 9.50 6.75 7.70 6.65 4.50 4.00 
Pittsburg ..... 6.90 8.00 7.15 495 415 





At Chicago, the consuming public, 
according to mutations of the beef cat- 
tle market decided to ease off on the 
consumption of beef. It will Le re- 
membered only a few weeks ago the 
price on prime beeves had advanced 
to $9.75 p 100 lbs, with predictions 
free at either hand that the $10 mark 
would be an actuality in the near fu- 
ture. Recent hot weather aided the 
public in their desire to cut down the 
consumption of beef, as uuring very 
hot periods people are not as hungry 
for meat as during cool and cold 
weather. 

After a week or 10 days of lower 
prices enjoyed by the packers, there 
arrived on July 24 only a compara- 
tively small number of beef cattle, 
totaling about 1200 head. This forced 
the market upward to the figure at- 


tained July 10 of $9.75 p 100 Ibs, 
which is the highest price paid for 
prime beeves since 1870. The jump 


upward of “4c p Ib in one day set 
tongues predicting the 10c steer again. 
The beef market has been erratic in 
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SCOTCH COLLIE PUPETES-Gelden sables, eligible 
to registratien, bred 
work stock, Males a 
females $5. CLOVERNOOK 
bersburg, Pa, 


spayed females pe. 


open 
STOCK FARM, Cham- 





16-ib RABBITS—Flemish Giants, Bel 
Rufus Red and Black Belgian hares. ow ock 
for sale at all times. ADIRONDACK RABBITRY, 
Chas Bruet & Son, Prop, Croghan, N Y, 


ll Bn 





~ 7 oe PONIES. PAULINE SMITH, Sandy 


Hook, 





LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRE spring farrow, fashion- 
ably bred sows and boars, not akin. Pr reasonable. 
JACOB HERETER, Gettysburg, Pa. 





POLLED HEREFORDS for sale at 
prices. - Bull and heifer calves. QWEN 
WooD & SON, Fleming, Pa. 


farmers’ 
UNDER- 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALF, sire, Aaggie Cornucopia 
Poster Count’s -_ erga sale $30, LUTHER 
LKEY, Pheips, N 





LARGE English Yorkshires. sp poe. All 





ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N 
ONE O I C SERVICE BOAR. 2 extra fine bred 
gilts. DAVIS BROS, Seven Valleys, Pa. 





ws = strain, If interest write FRISBIE 
co, Savona, N Y¥ sa 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





CELERY PLANTS—Rerooted plants, all varicties, 
$1.80 per 1000, 500 $1. Rerooted plants may be 
ey ~ days later than_ordinary plants and will 

full growth. Cabbage plants, early varieties, 
that will head. u up, $1 per “1000; rerooted $1.80. 
rooted cauliflower $2. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, 
Chester, J. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Earliest, latest, largest, 
most productive varieties. $1 hundred prepaid. Low 
thousand prices. Raspberry, blackberry, asparagus 

fruit trees, ‘ew cA fre. HARRY L. 
RES, Good Ground, N Y. 





FOR eae crop Crimson clover seed. Seed 
guaranteed wing. Write for price and sam- 
ple. JOHN y x ROSA, Milford, Del. 





CABBAGE, celery, tomato, $1 per 1000; peppers, 
caulifiower, $2 per 1000. J. C. SCHMIDT, 
Bristol, Pa. 





WINTER ONION SETS. ALLEN SECHRIST, Port 
Trevorton Pa. 





PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT—Patent your ideas: 
they may bring you wealth. 64-page book free. 
FITZ GERALD & CO, 822 F St, Washington, D C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES wanted from New 
York state. I will pay the highest prices for potatoes, 
onions, tomatoes, turnips, corn, lettuce, egg plants, 
. beans, peas, apples, pears, peaches, 
What have you to offer? Write for 
prices or send trial shipment to M. SCHICK, 37 N 
Broadway, Yonkers, N Y. 








YOUNG MAN, 26, i nine years varied ex- 
Derience, intelligent, strong, lover of nature; wishes 
Permanent connection with on enterprise in the country 
(not necessarily farming) leading to responsihil'ty. 
Must be well located and with refined fam''y. 
Kindly give full particulars. FE. KROSS, 1027 Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOB PRINTING, PHOTO-ENGEAVING, electro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. Press work at 
lowest prices and shortest tie. You are invited to 
submit samples of what you want printed or published» 

rm 





and quotations will be . Low prices on big 
runs in standa’ PHELPS PUBLISHING 
, Springfield, Mase. 
BAPTISM pn ae 5 ae a POTTED latent facts 
from oldest authori firm sprinkling. 68-page 


book 6c. MATLAFFEY’S $"ROX. Clinton, ‘8 ¢ 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 


MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish agri- 
cultural and industrial aid society has on its lists 
men wishing a obtain employment on farms. Many 
of them are without experience, They are able-bodied 
and willing to work. If you can make use of such 
help, please communicate with us, stating what wages 
you will pay, whether the work is permanent, and 
whether you prefer a single or a married man, with 
is a philanthropic or- 
ssist and encour- 
op Negus farmers. We charge 
0 i employee. Address 
So BS LABOR BUREAU, ins Second Avenue, New 

@ 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee. inser- 
tion in issue of the following Week. Ad dvertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATS for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only six cents @ word each insertion. 

Address. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN cochneds, $1.50 each. 


s c 
wwe 15 delivery L. RAMSEY, 


Fine stock. 
Ramsey, W 





ROSE COMB RED STOCK, purest blood, farmers’ 
prices W. AXFORD, Oxford, N J. 





WHITE LEGHORN YARDS, Atglen, Pa; 100 
choice young cockerels. 








GOVERNMENT farmers wanted. $60 monthly. Free 
living quarters. Write today. OZMENT, 107F, St 
Louis. 

AGENTS 
AGENTS—$25 a week for two hours’ work a day. 
A_ brand new hosiery Br that beats them 
all. Write for terms and free samples if you 
mean business. GUARANTEE HOSIERY co, 1053 
Third street, Dayton, 0. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


WILL WORK YOUR FARM for part crops and 
board. WALTER McKINNEY, Snow Will, Md. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALE 


et gy nine d HOUSEKEEPER’S position or care 
elderly refined American. Experienced 
MRS AYER. New Preston, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 


$3400 BUYS 185-acre farm, good buildings, run- 
piped house and barns, 30 acres 
3% Ve ont town, 
creamery, mile school, chure! cash, 

% i Y FARM AGENCY, 




















LTH forces on market valley farm of 140 
a 2 miles from sotvens town. Buildings worth 
the price of-farm. If y want some*hing good in- 
vestigate. BILLINGS FARM AGENCY, Apalachin, 
N Y. 





GOOD, SMALL FARM near Otisco lake pad R ER. 





Inquire H. E. THOMPSON, Marcellus, 


imported and trained-to- . 
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August 3, 1912. 


that one day the supply of top-notch 
beeves is meager, while the next it 
is plentiful, considering the total num- 
ber of beef cattle arriving. The first 
buneh of steers to top 9.75 since 
July 10 were owned by J. 8: Chandler 
of Mo. They comprised 35 head of 
Angus and Herefords, their average 
weight being 554 lbs ea. 

Reports from all the large western 
markets state that the run of grass 
cattle is not expected until Sept, while 
the distillery cattle, largely marketed 
at this time of year, has practically 
had its run. Prices have been very 
high on distillery-fed cattle of late, 
and as high as $9.65 has been ob- 
tained for this class of beeves. 

Beef steers, choice to prime . .. ..$8.50@9.75 








Beef steers, common to good .....+.+++++ 7.50@8.50 
Beef steers, common to medium . .«- 6.00@7.50 
ON ear eccccccoe te O@e.se 
f cows, common to selected .......+.+++ 4.50@7.25 
Fat heifers, good to choice eeeesss 6.00@T7.25 
Heifers, selected .. «-eee 7.25@8.25 
Stock steers 4.50@6.00 
Canners and cutters . 2.50@4.00 
God to prime veals 8.90@8.75 
Feeding steers ... 5.00@6.00 
WD  ceccoereszec . 4.75@7.00 
The stocker trade, also sales of 
feeders, has been slow and the move- 


ment from the large packing centers 
toward the farm of these cattle has 
taken on very diminutive proportions. 
Sellers have had an easy time finding 
buyers for prime to choice feeders 
and many orders are reported for de- 


sirable stockers. The market for 
feeders and stockers, however, has 
been erratic of late, due to the in- 


roads upon receipts made by packers, 


Quotations on hogs advanced dur- 
ing the latter part of July. Nearly 
Sc was obtained for hogs of good 
weight at Chicago and other large 
packing centers the last week of July. 

Sheep and lambs are not selling 
far from the same level of a year ago. 


The bulk of sheep arriving command 
4@4\%c p Ib, whereas a year ago they 
were quoted at 3%, to a little better 
than 4c, with top quotations on sheep 
4%c, against 4%c a year ago. The 
bulk of lambs command 7T@7%c, 
whereas in early Aug, 1911, the price 


range was 5% @7'éc. 


Native ewes ........- ..-$3.15@. 35 
Yearlings .....+«+++. 4.75@5..5 
Western wethers 4.25@ 1.80 
Native WetherS 2.26... cece cecseeetenseces 4.50@5.10 
DE -.cGutepbudad bedecs etscds sas gaencves 2.50@3.25 
CEE ED scecsvcccnecoseqccacscesoannccos 2.00@3.00 
Native lambs ....... .» 6.00@7.50 
Range lambs ...... . 6.25@7.50 
EEE | BE -ccutan cn cvtcccecésvossatos 5.00@5.85 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
1912.. 27% 29% 25 
1911.. 26% 27 25 
1910.. 23% 28% 27 
1909... 27@27% 30@31 26 
Butter 
*- 

At New York, local receipts are run- 
ning somewhat ahoad of trade _ re- 
quirements, and the market keeps 
fairly steady at late selling . values. 


Surplusage is going intd storage rap- 


idly and choice ecmy butter in large 
lots in tubs continues to be quoted 
at about 27c p 1b, miscellaneous lots 


23 @26%c, state dairy in tubs 21@ 26c. 
At Albany, butter 28¢ p Ib, 


dairy 27c. 

At Syracuse, cmy 29%c, dairy 26c. 

At Baltimore, fey cmy 27%c, Md 
and Pa rolls 20c, W Va rolls 19c. 

At Philadelphia cmy 29c, 

At Cleveland, emy 28c, fey dairy 24c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 29c, dairy 22c. 

At Columbus, cmy 28c. : 

At Chicago, butter trade is fair, but 
not at all urgent. For strictly high 
scoring makes, demand continues 
good, but not much of these are er- 
riving. Under grades are not taken 
readily, and dealers report some ac- 
cumulation. Butter producers who 
ship to Chicago are complaining be- 
cause of the low prices paid the past 
few weeks, claiming that quotations 
are out of balance with the cost of 
production. Best quality cmy butter 
continues to be quiet at about 25c p 
lb when sold in large lots in tubs, 
miscellaneous lots 21@24c. Dairy but- 
ter is in fair demand quotable at 22 
@ 24c. 


cmy 


Cheese 


At New York, the market on lead- 
ing grades of cheese is a little top- 
heavy. Specials are quoted at 15%c 
p Ib, average fcy 15%c, daisies 16c, 
skims 10@12%c. 

At Chicago, further reductions have 
been made on American Swiss and 
German cheese because of the steady 
accumulating supplies in stock. Job- 
bing price on lenghorn is about 16c, 
America and daisies 154¢c, twins 
14% c, Swiss 18@20c, limburger 15c. 


Pigs with Cough—W. F. L., Penn- 


sylvania, has some three-months-old 
pigs that are troubled with a cough. 
{It _is quite -possible that they have 
taken cold, or on the other hand they 
have “lung worms.” These are 
thread-like worms easily seen, and in 
affected animals are frequently 


coughed up. In case lung worms are 
found treat by confining animals in a 
box, and cause them to inhale the 
Bust from air-slaked lime. If only 
cold, house and feed them well. 


}. Pras n x A fhe ‘Bs 4 = ” Fr 
THE LATEST 


To Lower Sugar Import Duty 


Growers of sugar beets will be 
directly interested in the legislative 
work at Washington of late. Among 
the important bills which have passed 
the house and senate is the sugar 
bill, which would cut the present 
raw sugar duty of $1.90 to $1.60 p 
100 lbs; would abolish the Dutch 
standard under which practically no 
refined sugar can be imported, and 
would abolish the 7%% “refiners’ dif- 
ferential,” an additional duty on re- 
fined sugar, which, it is claimed, has 
accrued directly to the profit of the 
sugar refiners. The bill would reduce 
the duty on Cuban sugar which comes 
under the reciprocity treaty at $1.54 





,to about $1.20 per 100 pounds. 


Maximum reduction on all refined 
sugar is 30 cemts per 100 pounds. An- 
other feature of the bill would require 
the branding of sugars to show their 
degree of purity. It is estimated the 
sugar tariff reduction proposed would 
reduce government customs receipts 


about $5;500,000, while saving the 
retail sugar bill of-the nation $20,- 
000,000. 





Hop Prospects Reduced by Drouth 


Hop vines need rain, Not arming out 
well. Hail has injured many yards. 
Too early to estimate yield. No ver- 
min have appeared to date. This local- 
ity is only a small factor in the hop 
industry, Yards are not given the at- 
tention that was given them when this 
was the leading product.—[G. P. V., 
Canajoharie, N Y. 

Vines here are better than usual, 





with no vermin or mold, Prospects 
for a good crop.—[{H. D. N., Nor- 
wich, N Y 


With the most favorable conditions 
from now until harvest Otsego county 
will harvest a smaller hop trop than 
last year. The drouth through June 
with accompanying cold weather is re- 
sponsible for a light growth of vine, 
with extremely short arms and lat- 
erals. Apparently the attack of blue 
mold and vermin has been checked, 
and if there is no return the quality 
of the crop will be good. The acreage 
to be harvested is about the same as 
last year. Grubs have done enormous 
damage during the drouth and their 
work will be se another spring in 
missing hills w -a will be termed 
“winterkilled.” I have heard of no 
contracts, and last year’s growth is out 
ef growers’ hands.—[E. 8., Otsego 
County, N Y. 

Acreage about the same as last year. 
Yards have had good attention, and 
vines look very healthy. Arms are well 
placed. Looks now like fine quality. 
Early to estimate, but we guess on @ 
better yield than last year, though not 
as much as two years ago. Vines are 


clean, Hot weather helped the lice. 
The blue mold, which gave so much 
trouble last year, does not seem 


troublesome, and where spraying has 
been done, does not seem to be pres- 
ent.—[S. & C., Oneonta, N Y. 

Hops will be a very light crop this 
year. The majority of the yards within 
five miles of here show a very light 
vine, and where there happens to bea 
fairly good yard they show hops only 
at the top. All hops, both early and 
late, are blowing out and one can get 
a very good idea of the size of his 
crop, 
ent prospects much worse. I predict 
a crop for New York state of 25,000 
bales.—[A. F., Oriskany Falls, N Y. 

Acreage slightly increased in this 
section, but growth of vine greatly in. 
jured by the most severe drouth this 
country has ever known considering 
the time it covers. The yield is bound 
to be light, Insect pests and fungous 
growth generally prevented by persist. 
ent spraying. No rain here of any im- 
portance in seven weeks,—[D. L. R., 
Cobleskill, N Y. 

The rain of July 21 improved the 
looks of hops very much, Thorough 
cultivation is evident in all yards, and 
the growth of vines benefited accord- 
ingly. The is very gradually 
decreased each Wear.— iL. » fe A 
Bouckville, N Y, 

Hops in this town are making a 
good growth, They are just in the 
bur now. The early ones are farmed 
and look new, as is there would be an 
average crop. The acreage is about the 
same as last year. Have heard no com. 
plaint of vermfn so far this season. No 
talk of the price here yet.—[G. H. H., 
Constable, N Y. 

Crop just coming into blossom, Yield 
will be somewhat short of last year, 
perhaps 25%.—IC. F., Cobleskill, N Y. 

The dry weather has been the means 
of producing short arms as well as a 
light vine which, however, is reason- 
ably healthy and of good color. A 
good quality is expected from present 
outlook, but most be a light yield even 
at best—{M. B., Portlandville, N Y. 

On my farm I have about 20 acres, 
which, considering the drouth in the 
early part of the year, look extremely 
well. At this time about four weeks 
before I commence packing, I can 
hardly estimate what the yield may be. 
The continued dry weather up to a 
week ago has somewhat stunted the 
growth of the arms, and the forecast 
is that the crop will be a light one, al. 
though there have been some good 


. Stantially 


Lice and mold may make pres.” 
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showers during the last week, and this 
may have a tendency to improve them. 
So far this season I have had little or 
no trouble with vermin. Of course, I 
have constantly had them sprayed with 
flowers of sulphur, and the recent 
rains and cold air have exterminated 
them. There is also a notable absence 
of blue mold. I have been most for- 
tunate so far. Many growers in this 
district have suffered heavily from 
hailstones. Some stones were reported 
to be 6 inches in circumference com- 
pletely wrecking yards. As far as I 
can ascertain, the crop in this district 
‘wil be the same as in 1911, which was 
comparatively light.—[H, L. L., Rich- 
field Springs, N Y. 


Apple Bill Passed—The so-called 
Sulzer apple bill Wagich recently re- 
ceived the scanction of the house of 
representatives at Washington was 
passed at the close of last week by 
the senate. This will carry it to the 
president for his signature, and the 
general opinion is that it ‘vill become 
a law. The provisions in -his bill are 
familiar to our readers It is sub- 
the measure discussed for 
two or three years, looking toward 
uniformity in grades and packing, so 
far as apples are concerned. Brovi- 
sion is made for standard packages 
throughout the United States and a 
standard is fixed for the grade and 
size of apples so handled. Advocates 
believe it will mean a wider market 
for this fruit, and will do much to in- 
crease the confidence of consumers. 
The law does not say that every 
farmer, apple grower or dealer must 
follow the provisions as to grading 
and packing; but they must be «losely 
followed in order to be able to use 
the brand “United States Standard,” 
It will be recalled that standard size 





A must be 2% inches in diameter, 
and B 2% inches. The Internationai 


apple shippers’ association has advo- 
cated some such law for several years. 








The Milk Market 

At New Yerk, the exchange rate is 
3%c p qt to the farmers in the 26-c 
zone having no station charges, or 
$1.71 p 40-qt can delivered in New 
York. Owing to the cooler weather )ast 
week the supply and demand were 
about equal. It is not centain whether 
there will be a change in rate on Aug 
1. This will depend on the weather. 
The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending July 

27 were as follows: 
Milk Cream 


PE Sa che cesceen ai 36,875 3, po 
Susquehanna ........... 8,325 270 
WOE BROS cicccccccccs 15,950 a 
Lackawanna ........... 62,900 38,25 
N Y C (long haul) 100,144 2,744 
N Y C lines (short haul) 7,270 68 
Cs dials s eau (58,259 4,087 
Lehigh valley ......... 38,439 2,529 
Homer Ramsdell line 2,750 39 
INOW TERUG occ ccc ccccs 3, | 25 
Other sources .......... 1945 - 52 
SURED vheweedsecia .. 339,741 17,404 
Tobacco Crop is growing rapidly 


since we had two good rains last week, 
and the drouth is broken. The tobacco 
in all fields lived through the drouth 
and had commenced to grow very 
well, even while it was hot and dry.— 
LJ. P. R., Hannibal, N Y. 


An Historic Farm in Chester Co, Pa, 
adjoining the Paoli monument grounds 
has recently been sold. It consists of 
80 acres with stone and log buildings 
erected long before the American rev. 
olution. The house was the head- 
quarters of Gen Anthony Wayne, who 
escaped on the night of the Paoli 
massacre, ‘ 


OHIO—At Cleveland, potatoes $2.85 
Pp bbl, cabbage 1.50 p 100, cucumbers 
40c p doz, carrots 8c p doz bchs, beets 
40c p bu, green peas 1.25 p bx, green 
corn 15¢c p doz, home-grown wax beans 
90c p bu, American whole milk cheese 
i7e p Ib, eggs 22%c p doz, fowls lic 
p lb, chickens 20c, young ducks 1l6c, 
red wheat 1.06 p bu, yellow corn 
78%c, white oats 59%c, coarse mid- 
dlings 27.50 p ton, spring bran 23.75, 
timothy hay 23, oat and wheat straw 

8, prime clover seed 12.50 p bu, tim- 
othy seed 45, Ky blue grass seed 3.50, 
hogs 7@8%c p lb, choice spring lamby 
7% @7%c, choice wethers 4@4\c, 
good to choice calves 9% @10c, fat 
steers 74% @8c, heifers 6% @6%c, fat 
cows 5@5%c, milch cows 35 @60 ea. 

At Columbus, red wheat $1.04 p bu, 
standard oats 49%c, yellow corn Tic, 
fat steers Tc p lb, cows 4@5c, heifers 
4% @5%c, stockers and feeders 3% @ 
5i%c, hogs 8%c, sheep 2@4%c, lambs 
4@6c, cabbage Tic p bbl, celery 25e p 
beh, sweet corn 15c p doz, potatoes 1.10 
p bu, spinach 1, clover seed 12.75, red_ 
top clean seed 19 p 100 Ibs, fine tim- 
othy seed 10.40, eggs 21c p doz, fowls 
l4c p 1b, broilers 28c. 

At Pittsburg, new potatoes $2.75 p 
bbl, new 
beans 60c p bu, 


age yellow corn 81c p bu, white oats 
, timothy hay 24.50 p ton, rye straw 


14, oat straw 12.50, wheat straw 12, 
white middlings 31.50, hens 15%c p Ib, 
eggs 


prollers 20¢, ducks 15c, geese 1) 
p doz, 


cabbage 90c p cra, green 
e yax beans The, carrots | 
25¢ p doz, spinach 50c p bu, beets ihc | 






DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


THE BEST SUMMER, 
FARM INVESTMENT 
When dairy production is larg- 
est waste is greatest and qual- 
ity poorest without a separator. 
The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


PAY LESS 


GET BETTER ENSILAGE— 
E Ga'e-Beldwin Ensi Outter cuts your en- 
at —— 4 4 — = is becom bo 

feed and keep in order. 
Write for Free Book 
tion of safety 








of Facts 


giving ex —y foot lever and 
cnet fly wheel. Cuts four di it he With 
or Ww us for 


thout traveli feed table. W 
facts and prices NOW. dress 


The Beicher & Taylor A. T. Co. 


















LIMAX “sce 
Send name on postal. Get all 






Climax facts before you buy. 
Simplest, safest, most depend- 
able and biggest capacity Blower 
Sn nee Come ima ——_ 
and size for you at a price that's 
Catalog explains every- 
postal ¢ 


BOOK 
FREE 
1 Send 








New York Buys 
ME elel-tellicw ile 


Légisiators w eh 
dillas for state institutiona, The 
silo that gives highest quality of 
silage—tht is the ‘m 





when you can geta Ste? Why 
accept a substitute which only hetds your 
wen penemn gma Harder Sil: 
su mat prcaucteg vtos T Why nat mre 
feeding veive of Harder Silage? Literature free. 
HARDER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 











BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE vor 

NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 

GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 

INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 

Saran sajapshis exremne heap erp -etetonras ee. 


3 the unnswe! Troma Bue Oo., 118 Mare 
Or., Lownerms a? s 


When building your silo build one for good 
THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 


Patent Vitrified Clay Blocks 
Decay-proof, storm-proof, expense-proof 
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GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
al instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
‘When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured. 

Apples 

At New York, apples when show- 
ing good size and are strictly hand- 
Picked sell promptly at full prices. 
Windfalls and other poor apples are 
in good demand but at low figures. 
Hand-picked Astrachan or Sour 
Bough sell at $2.50@3 p bbl, Sweet 
Bough 2.: 25 @ 2.75, other sorts 2@3, 
windfalls 1@2. : 

Red apples full, green apples scant. 
Orchards healthy with exception of 
green lice. More spraying than ever 
before. Some orchards fine, others 
are very full, but have a great many 
small apples. There seems likely te 
be more evaporated apple stock than 
barreling stock.—[N. } Oa Hanni- 
bal, N Y. 

Crop of apples will be about 25% 
of last year’s, but orchards are 
healthy.—[F. P. V., Delaware, O. 

General crop outlook is good on a 
normal acreage.—[C M., Hones- 
dale, Pa, 

Apple outlook very poor, not over 
15 to 20% of normal, This is our off 
year. Orchards are healthy. Spray- 
ing done for lice and codling moth.— 
[J. W. A., Stewartstown, Pa, 

At Chicago, the movement from the 
country has become freer again and 
apples are showing an increase in sup- 
ply. An easier feeling is noted, and 
stock of not fine quality or packing is 
especially weak. Trade is going over 
more to barrels. New apples, poor 
to fcy, sell at 25c@$1.15 p 2-3 bu bx, 
Transparent 3:75@4.50 p bbl, Dutchess 
* 2.50@4, Winesap 23.50, Red June 3 
@3.50, Pippin 3.50@ 3.75, Astrachan 
2.50 @ 2.75, Golden Sweet 3@3.25. 

Fresh Fruit 


At New York, peaches are in heavy 
supply and the market weaker. _The 
best Ga peaches bring about $1.75 p 
earrier with poor to prime 25c@1.60, 
Md, Del and Jersey, 75@1.25 p car- 
rier. Plums are in large supply and 
sell at 1@1.75 p carrier; grapes, 
southern Delaware 1.25@2 p carrier, 
Jerseys 50@80c p 8-lb bskt; currants, 
4@5cec p qt; blackberries, S8@Iic, 
eoatsiee 5 %10c, huckleberries 7@ 

le; raspberries, 5@12c p pt. 
Onions 


At New York onions are in consid- 
erable accumulation and urging for 
sale at low ptices. Maryland and Va 
are quoted at 50@65c p bskt, Ky 70 
75e p 70-lb bag, Jersey yellcw or 
white 50@S80c p bskt, red 75c@$1, LI 
yenes ws 1. ee p bx, Orange Co (N Y) 
red 1.25@1.50 p 100-Ib bag. 

At Chicago, fresh offerings of onions 
meet a fair sale; poor and stale not 
wanted. Texas quoted at 6G5@75c p 
cummer cra, Ky 1.75@2 p bbl, Cal 
ha 50 p 100-Ib sk, home-grown 75@ 

Ry 70-lb sk, Ill 20@25c p climax 


Potatoes 

At New York, potatoes are in fair 
supply and trading is more active. 
Market rules firm with receipts at the 
docks cleaning up fairly close. Prices 
show no important change. Jersey 
potatoes are in heavy receipts. Stock 
is in good condition and moves out 
well at $3@3.50 p bbi and 3 p 165-lb 
sack. It is reported that farmers are 
receiving 2.25@2.85 p bbl in the coun- 
try. Eastern shore potatoes are 
bringing 3@3.25 p bbl, and No 2 150. 
Farmers in that section received 2.40 
@2.00 at the station. Norfolk stock 
is arriving in smal! quantities and 
price range is 1.50@3 p bbL 

Potato acreage agout 10% less than 
normal, in good condition, but some 
poor seed. Plant lice attacked early 
kinds. The plants are not Mormal] in 
growth and vigor. The weather has 
been too warm, but is better now,— 
(W, H. W., Emaus, Pa. 

Present condition of potatoes not 
very good, acreage about normal. Suf- 
fered some from bugs.—-[W. P., Hone. 
oye, N Y. 

Acreage about normal, conditions 
good and potatoes looking fine.—{C. 
D. D., Middlebury, Pa. 

At Chicago, trade is of good volume 
on large sound potatoes and the mar- 
ket fairly firm. Cobbler is quoted at 
$2.50@3 p bbl. Stock from Minn, 
Okla, Kan and Mo, mostly Early Ohio, 
in sks, sell at 70@80c p bu, according 
to quality. 

Vegetables 

At New York, beets are selling slow. 
ly at $1.50@1.75 p bbl, carrots $1@ 
1.50 p 100 behs, L I and near by $2.50 
@3 p bbl, cucumbers, Baltimore $1@ 
1.25 p small bskt, Jersey $1@1.50, cu- 
cum bers. aio. Jersey $2.50@3.50 p 
bbl or $1@ p bskt, near by cab- 
bage 90c :y bbl, LI $4@5 p 100, 

yg one ote 50 p 100 ears, cel- 
ery, state 15@40c p doz stalks, Jersey 
15@16c, eggplant, Va $2 @2.25 p large 
cra or $1@1. p bskt, lettuce sate $1 
\@2.25 p 3- doz. cra. or 25¢@$1 p bskt, 
peas, N Y¥ $1.50@2.25 p bskt, squash, 
new, white Sige p pL, or We@$l 
bskt, crookneck $1.50 @2.50 Pp bbl, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


white turnips $1@2 p 100 behs, ruta- 
baga 75c@$1 p bbl, Jersey tomatoes 
50c @$2 p bx. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, market shows no fur. 
ther change in hay or stray. Liberal 
offerings are recorded and tone is 
rather weak. Prime timothy is quoted 
at about $1.40 p 100 Ibs, but there is 
very little deing in the market for this 
grade, No 3 about 1, clover mixed 1.10, 
rye straw 80c, oat 

At Chicago, arrivals of timothy hay 
are larger and demand fair. Market is 
steady. Prairie hay is reported quiet, 
with new Kan in fair request and 
steady. Choice timothy is quoted at 
$23.50@25 p ton, No 3 13@14, rye 
straw 11@11.75, oats 9@9.75, wheat 


S@o?. 
Eggs 

At New York, the,market is cleaned 
up well enough on eggs so that now 
medium and lower grade stock is 
fairly steady. The holdings in -stor- 
age in New York City are estimated 
at a little better than a million cases. 
The bulk of the eggs arriving from 
the West are selling at 18% @19%ec p 
doz, while some which have been can- 
dled closely are quotable at 21c with 
extras 24c, nearby hennery eggs 20@ 
30c. 

At 
eggs, 
all desirable stock. 
eggs are taken up closely, but there is 
plenty of inferior stock around. Ex- 
tras are quoted at about 22c p doz, 
prime firsts 18c, miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, cases included, 15% @16%c, 
cases returned 15@16c. 

Poultry 


At New York, market is weak on 
live poultry and unsettled. Chicken 
broilers sell at 19@21ic p lb, fowls 15 
@16c, roosters 10@10%c, turkeys 12 
@14c, ducks do, geese 10@11%c. In 
the dressed poultry market the feel- 
ing is also weak on broilers but 
roosters remain unchanged. Long 
Island and other nearby spring ducks 
are cleaning up closely and the feel- 
ing is steady. Prime squabs sell at 
unchanged prices or $1.50@3.75 p doz, 
spring ducks 16@19c p Ib, roosters 
11@12c, iced fowls 14% @16c, turkeys 
15@ lic, squab broilers 50@60c p pr 
or 23@30c p lb, milk-fed roasters 20 
@ 24c, corn-fed ‘18 @ 21c. 

At Chicago, live fowls are quoted 
a little lower, other kinds remain 
unchanged Turkeys sell at 9@12c p 
lb, fowls 13@14%c, roosters 8@9%c, 
broilers weighing ‘1 to 1% lbs 17@19c, 
2 Ibs and over 20@ 24c, ducks 10@16c, 
geese 6@14c. On dressed poultry the 
market is quiet, turkeys being quoted 
at 13@15c, fowls 14@15c, roosters 
9% @10c, broilers 18@25c, ducks 10@ 
16c, geese 5@8c. 

Mill Feed 

At New York, demand is quiet and 
prices unsettled on all grades of mill 
feeds, bran in 100-Ib sacks to arrive 
$24.25 p ton standard middlings : 28.60, 
red dog 33.60, linseed oil meal 3 
brewers’ meal 1,89 p 100 Ibs, grits . 20, 
flakes 2.30, 

Wool 


It is the common belief in the Bos- 
ton market that fleece wools will ad- 
vance to even a higher figure than 
now prevails. In Boston, good Ohio 
common and graded wool recently 
sold at 27c p 1b, Ind and Mich % and 
% unwashed fleeces sold at 18@19c, 
while Mich %4% and % were quoted 
at 29c, Mo 4% and % sold at 23@29¢, 
Minn and Ia similar semi-bright % 
bloods 25@2Tc, semi-bright unwashed 
fleece 25@ 27c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF’ GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


Chicago, demand is good for 
and buyers are bidding well for 
Good northern 





c~Wheat-, r-Corn-, -~Oate—, 
1912 1911 | 1911 1912 1911 
-99 .86% 62% 50% .38% 
91% . ’  .61% .48% 
— 6 . d .50 
83% . 
86% 


1% 


Cash or 
Spot 


Minneapolis .. 146% 
Liverpool 1 





At Chicago, conditions now look 
bright in practically all parts of the 
U §S for cereal crops. Last week prices 
regained a fraction of the losses in- 
curred a week before. The roseate 
prospects for a very large yield of 
spring wheat in American northwest 
and in Canada_continues outside of a 
few scattered reports of black rust 
over a limited area. 

Crop specialists are verifying the op- 
timistic reports concerning the grain 
crops. This from B. W. Snow when 
in North Dakota and Minnesota, July 
25: “Drove today 120 miles in. Cass 
and Trail counties, N D, and in Nor- 

man and Clay counties, Minn. Crops 
are absolutely perfect and like the 
Red river yields of 25. years ago. I 
never have seen a North Dakota crop 
with the straw as clean as this year. 
There is hardly any red rust, and it 
takes a search, straw by straw, to find 
an occasional postule of black rust. 
This crop is made now beyond any 
damage except storm or frost as far 
north as Grand Forks. In the district 
covered today there is plenty of wheat 
that will make 40 bushels. Thousands 





of acres that will go 30 to 35, and the 
average seen in today’s drive will go 
25 or better. Cutting will begin next 
Monday and be in full swing by next 
Thursday. In an experience of 20 
years I never saw heads filling with 
grain as big and heavy as this year, 
and it would be ‘hard to exaggerate 
the probable yield. Weather cool and 
perfect.” 

Reports from 
outlook is for a yield of 
16 bus p acre of wheat and_ that 
during last week of July fully 15% of 
the area of western Canada was in 
blossom and cutting would be in full 
swing by the middle of Aug. Heavy 
yields of wheat are _reported from 
Neb, 30 to 40 bus in some instances. 
Chio prospects afte not very bright, al. 
though the quality of the crop is said 
to be-excellent. Crop disappointments 
in the middle states have been known 
a long time, and the harvest returns 
are therefore not surprising. Last 
week wheat for July delivery was 
quoted at 96@99c p bu, Dec 95 @9ic. 
No 2 red winter in store was quoted at 
99c @ $1.02 %. F 

Over the bulk of the corn belt 
weather has been favorable the past 
few weeks for the rapid development 
of the growing crop of corn. The 
crop, however, is undeniably late and 
its irregularity demands delayed frost 
date for full maturing of a large crop. 
In O, Ind, ete, the plant is much more 
uneven than west of Chicago, where it 
-_ ge ye good hight, and much of 
it - full tassel. Market hardened 
slightly last week after the slump of 
the week before. July corn cold at 69 
@72c p bu, Sept H@66%c, Dec 56% 
@57T%e. . 

Oats for July delivery last week 
made an advance of fully 7c, while 
oats for Sept and Dec delivery gained 
nearly ic. Excellent yields are re- 
ported in the west in many places 
where the harvesting is finished, and, 
notwithst.nding the prospects of a 
very large crop, prices for immediate 
delivery on old oats have been firm. 
Standard oats in store quotable at 47% 
@48c p bu, with Sept delivery 33@34c, 
Dec 344@ 3546 e. 

Field seeds are quiet and timothy 
for Aug delivery offered at about 7c 
p lb, Oct 6c. Clover is inactive, with 
new for Oct delivery 16c, millet 2% 
@3%ec. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


claim 
about 


Winnipeg 





Hoss, -—Bheep—, 
1911 1912 1911 


Cattle, 
1912 


Per 100 Ibe 

1911 1912 

$7.15 $7.95 5 $4.75 
6.90 8.10 4.75 
6.70 8.00 4.65 
6.75 7.70 6.65 4.50 
6.90 7.15 4.95 


Chicago 
New Y 


Kansas City 


Pittsburg 8.00 





At Chicago, the consuming public, 
according to mutations of the beef cat- 
tle market decided to ease off on the 
consumption of beef. It will Le re- 
membered only a few weeks ago the 
price on prime beeves had advanced 
to $9.75 p 100 Ibs, with predictions 
free at either hand that the $10 mark 
would be an actuality in the near fu- 
ture. Recent hot weather aided the 
public in their desire to cut down the 
consumption of beef, as uuring very 
hot periods people are not as hungry 
for meat as during cool and cold 
weather. 

After a week or 10 days of lower 
prices enjoyed by the packers, there 
arrived on July 24 only a compara- 
tively small number of beef cattle, 
totaling about 1200 head. This forced 
the market upward to the figure at- 
tained July 10 of $9.75 p 100 Ibs, 
which is the highest price paid for 
prime beeves since 1870. The jump 
upward of %c p Ib in one day set 
tongues predicting the 10c steer again. 
The beef market has been erratic in 


American Agriculturist 
DOGS 


SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES—Golden sables, eligibie 
to registration, bred from imported and trained-to- - 
work stock. Males $7, spayed females $6, open 
females $5. CLOVERNOOK STOCK FARM, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 





16-lb RABBITS—Flemish Giants, eg, ~= a. 
Rufus Red and Black Belgian hares. 


Chas Bruet & Son, Prop, Croghan, N , A 





SMITH, Sandy 


SHETLAND PONIES. PAULINE 
Hook, Ct. 





LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRE spring farrow, fashion- 
ably bred sows and boars, not akin. Prices reasonable 
JACOB HERETER, Gettysburg, Pa, 





POLLED HEREFORDS for 
prices. - Bull and heifer calves. 
we & SON, Fleming, Pa. 


sale at farmers’ 
OWEN UNDER- 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALF, sire, Aaggie Cornucopia 
Pauline Count’s sop. Quick sale $30. LUTHER 
FALKEY, Phelps, N Y. 





LARGE English Yorkshires. meg ® stock. All 


ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N 





ERVICE BOAR. 2 extra fine bred 


ONE OI C 
gilts. DAVIS BROS, Seven Valleys, Pa. 





I C, best strain. If interested, write FRISBIE 
co Savona, N Y¥ 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY PLANTS—Rerooted plants, all varieties, 
$1.80 per 1000, 500 $1. Rerooted plants may be set 
out 10 days later than_ordinary plants and will 
make a full growth. Cabbage plants, early varieties, 
that will head up, $1 per “1000; rerooted $1.80. Re- 
rooted cauliflower $2. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, 
Chester, N J, 





latest, largest, 
epaid. Low 

asparagus 
HARRY lL. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Earliest, 
di 


Raspberry, 
trees. Catalog 
RES, Good Ground, N Y. 





FOR SALE—New crop Crimson clover seed. Seed 
guaranteed own growing. Write for price and sam- 
ple. JOHN J. ROSA, Milford, Del. 





CABBAGE, celery, 
cauliflower, $2 per 1000. J. C. 
Bristol, Pa. 


tomato, $1_per 1000; peppers, 
00. J, SCHMIDT, 





Ltt cog ONION SETS. ALLEN SECHRIST, Port 
Trevorton Pa. 





PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT—Patent your ideas: 
they may roe you wealth. 64-page book free. 
FITZ GERALD & CO, 822 F St, Washington, D C. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES wanted from New 
York state. I will pay the highest prices for potatoes, 
. tomatoes, turnips, corn, lettuce, egg plants, 
Peppers, squash, beans, peas, apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, etc. What have you to offer? Write for 
prices or send trial shipment to M. SCHICK, 37 N 
Broadway, Yonkers, N Y. 


YOUNG MAN, 26, single, nine years varied ex- 
Perience, intelligent, strong, lover of nature; wishes 
Permanent a with an enterprise in the country 
(not necessarily rming) leading to ge 
Must be well located and with pr fam"'y. 
Kindly. give full particulars. E. ROSS, 1027 Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








JOB PRINTING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, electro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. Press work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited to 
submit samples of what you want printed or published» 
and quotations will be furnished. w prices on big 
runs in standard sizes. THE PUBLISHING 
CO, Springfield, Mase. 





BAPTISM QUESTION SETTLED—Latest facts 
from oldest authority confirm aprinkling. 68-page 
k 16c. MAHAFFEY’S BOX, Clinton, 8S C. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 


MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish agri- 
cultural and industrial aid society has on its lists 
men wishing to obtain employment on farms. Many 

without experience, They _ able-bodied 











is permanent, 
whether you prefer a single or a married man, with 
or without experience. Ours is a philanthropic or- 
ganization, whose a ag it ig to assist and encour- 
age Jewish immigrants , Ay farmers. we eae 


FARM LABOR BUREAU, 173 Second Avenue, 
or! 





New 








Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


Farmers’ 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of enly 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee. inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “‘TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only six cents @ word each insertion. 

Address. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


8S C WHITE LEGHORN ocockerels, ee 
Fine stock. pa 15 delivery. W. RAMSEY, 
msey, W 





ROSE oT RED STOCK, purest blood, farmers’ 
prices W. AXFORD, Oxford, N J. 





ren el YARDS, Atglen, Pa; 100 


WHITE 
choice young cockerels. 














GOVERNMENT farmers wanted. $60 monthly. Free 
= 4 quarters. Write today. OZMENT, 107F, St 
Louis. 





AGENTS 


AGENTS—$25_ a ban for two Le work 

A_ brand new hos hy, — that beats them 
all. Write for — an toe samples if you 
mean business. GUARANTEE HOSIERY CO, 1053 
Third street, Dayton, 0. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


WORK YOUR FARM for part Crome and 


WILL 
WALTER McKINNEY, Snow Uill, Md 


board. 
SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALE 


Fo apd HOUSEKEEPER’S position or car 
erly by refined American. Experienced 
ins AYER, PER, New Preston, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 


$3400 BUYS 185-acre farm, good buildings, 
ae spring water piped house and barns, 30 acres 
Abun 














run- 


dance fruit. 3% ~~ ar po 
Borden's ene, % mile schoo hure! cash, 
balance time. ALLEY FARM AGENCY, Owe- 
go; N Y. 


WL HEALTH forces on market valley farm of 140 
ea 2 — —_s = town. Buildings worth 
the price of want some*hing good in- 
vestigate. BILLINGS FARM AGENCY, Apalachin, 
ny. 








GOOD, SMALL FARM near Otisco lake and R R. 
Inquire H. E. THOMPSON, Marcellus, N ¥. 
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August 3, 1912. 


that one day the supply of top-notch 
beeves is meager, while the next it 
is plentiful, considering the total num- 
ber of beef cattle arriving. The first 
bunch of steers to top 9%.75 since 
July 10 were owned by J. S. Chandler 
of Mo. They comprised 35 head of 
Angus and Herefords, their average 
weight being 554 Ibs ea. 

Reports from all the large western 
markets state that the run of grass 
cattle is not expected until Sept, while 
the distillery cattle, largely marketed 
at this time Of year, has practically 
Prices have been very 
distillery-fed cattle of late, 
$9.65 has been ob- 
of beeves. 
eer RR $8.50@9.75 


had its run. 
high on 
and as high as 
tained for this class 


Beef steers, choice to prime 





Beef steers, common to good .....+.+++++ 7.50@8.50 
Beef sieers, common to medium . . . 6.00@7.50 
Yearlings ........++«-- an .- 7.50@9.25 

f cows, cOmmon to selected .......+.++5 4.50@7.25 
Fat heifers, good to choic« - 6.00@7.25 
Heifers, selected ..... 7.25@8.25 
Stock steers 4.50@6.00 
Canners and cutters 2.50@4.00 
God to prime veals 8.00@8.75 
Feeding steers . esses» 5.00@6.00 
GUT ccccact snes So evenceeee 475@7.00 

The stocker trade, also sales of 


feeders, has been slow and the move- 
ment from the large packing centers 
toward the farm of these cattle has 
taken on very diminutive proportions. 
Sellers have had an easy time finding 
buyers for prime to choice feeders 
and many orders are reported for de- 
sirable stockers. The market for 
feeders and stockers, however, has 
been erratic of late, due to the in- 
roads upon receipts made by packers. 

Quotations on hogs advanced dur- 
ing the latter part of July. Nearly 
Sc was obtained for hogs of good 
weight at Chicago and other large 
packing centers the last week of July. 

Sheep and lambs are not selling 
far from the same level of a year ago. 
The bulk of sheep arriving command 
4@4\ec p 1b, whereas a year ago they 
were quoted at 3%, to a little better 
than 4c, with top quotations on sheep 
4%c, against 4%c a year ago. The 
bulk of lambs command 7@7%c, 
whereas in early Aug, 1911, the price 
range was 5% @7c. 


Native ewes ........- 9 dnd ov op eee 
VOSTMRGD ~ 60000 ceCocce a . 4.75@5.25 
Western wethers - ° -- 4.25@41.80 
Native wWethers .. 2... 6. 2s sees eeeteneees 4.50@5.10 
TREES . aoved oboees cevigss's'S nose ceegamhasove 2.50@3.25 
SE G.. ctcasven opgsrsiacivascessannesee 2.00@3.00 
Native lambs .... . 6.00@7.50 
Range lambs ...... 6.25@7.50 


Feeding lambs tite ees. 5.00@5.85 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York 3oston Chicago 
1912. . 27% 29 ¥% 25 
1911.. 26% 27% 25 
1910.. 23% 28% 27 
1909.. 27@27% 30@31 26 
Butter 
*. 

At New York, local receipts are run- 
ning somewhat ahonad of trade _ re- 
quirements, and the market keeps 
fairly steady at late selling . values. 
Surplusage is going intd storage rap- 
idly and choice emy butter in large 
lots in tubs continues to be quoted 


at about 27c p 1b, miscellaneous lots 
23 @26%c, state dairy in tubs 21@26c, 
At Albany, cmy butter 28c p Ib, 
dairy 27c. 
At Syracuse, emy 29%6¢c, dairy 26c. 
At Baltimore, fcy cmy 27%c, Md 
and Pa rolls 20c, W Va rolls 19c. 
At Philadelphia cmy 29c. 
At Cleveland, cmy 28c, fey dairy 24c. 
At Pittsburg, cmy 29c, dairy 22c. 
At Columbus, cmy 28c. 
At Chicago, butter trade is fair, but 


not at all urgent For strictly high 
Scoring makes, demand continues 
good, but not much of these are ar- 


riving. Under grades are not taken 
readily, and dealers report some ac- 
cumulation. Butter producers who 
ship to Chicago are complaining be- 
cause of the low prices paid the past 
few weeks, claiming that quotations 
are out of balance with the cost of 
production. Best quality cmy butter 
continues to be quiet at about 25c p 
Ib when sold in large lots in tubs, 
miscellaneous lots 21@24c. Dairy but- 
ter is in fair demand quotable at 22 
@ 24c. 
Cheese 


At New York, the market on lead- 
ing grades of cheese is a little top- 
heavy. Specials are quoted at 15%c 
p Ib, average fcy 15\%c, daisies 16c, 
skims 10@12%c. 

At Chicago, further reductions have 
been made on American Swiss and 
German cheese because of the steady 
accumulating supplies in stock, Job- 
bing price on longhorn is about 16c, 
America and _ daisies 5loc, twins 
14%c, Swiss 18@20c, limburger 15c. 


Pigs with Cough—wW. F. L., Penn- 
sylvania, has some three-months-old 
pigs that are troubled with a cough. 
It_is quite -possible that they have 
taken cold, or on the other hand they 
have “lung worms.” These are 
thread-like worms easily seen, and in 
affected animals are frequently 
coughed up. In case lung worms are 
found treat by confining animals in a 
box, and cause them to inhale the 

ust from air-slaked lime. If only 
E cold, house and feed them well. 
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THE LATEST 


To Lower Sugar Import Duty 


Growers of sugar beets will be 
direcily interested in the legislative 
work at Washington of late. Among 
the important bills which have passed 
the house and senate is the sugar 
bill, which would cut the» present 
Taw sugar duty of $1.90 to $1.60 p 
100 ibs; would abolish the Dutch 
standard under which practically no 
refined sugar can be imported, and 
would abolish the 7%% “refiners’ dif- 
ferential,” an additional duty on re- 
fined sugar, which, it is claimed, has 
accrued directly to the profit of the 
sugar refiners. The bill would reduce 
the duty on Cuban sugar which comes 
under the reciprocity treaty at $1.34 


,to about $1.20 per 100 pounds. 


Maximum ‘reduction on all refined 
sugar is 30 cemts per 100 pounds. An- 
other feature of the bill would require 
the branding of sugays to show their 
degree of purity. It is estimated the 
sugar tariff reduction proposed would 
reduce govermment customs receipts 
about $5;500,000, while saving the 
retail sugar bill of-the nation $20,- 
000,000. 


Hop Prospects Reduced by Drouth 


Hop vines need rain, Not arming out 
well. Hail has injured many yards. 
Too early to estimate yield. No ver- 
min have appeared to date. This local- 
ity is only a smal] factor in the hop 
industry, Yards are not given the at- 
tention that was given them when this 
was the leading product.—[G. P. V 
Canajoharie, N Y. 

Vines here are better 
with no vermin or mold. 
for a good crop.—[H. D. N., 
wich, N Y¥, 

With the most favorable conditions 
from now until harvest Otsego county 
will harvest a smaller hop trop than 
last year. The drouth through June 
with accompanying cold weather is re- 
sponsible for a light growth of vine, 
with extremely short arms and lat- 
erals. Apparently the attack of blue 
mold and vermin has been checked, 
and if there is no return the quality 
of the crop will be good. The acreage 
to be harvested is about the same as 
last year. Grubs have done enormous 
damage during the drouth and their 
work will be seen another spring in 
missing hills which will be termed 
“winterkilled.” I have heard of no 
contracts, and last year’s growth is out 
of growers’ hands.—[&. 8., Otsego 
County, N Y. 

Acreage about the same as last year. 
Yards have had good attention, and 
vines look very healthy. Arms are well 
placed. Looks now like fine quality. 
Early to estimate, but we guess on @ 
better yield than last year, though not 
as much as two years ago. Vines are 
clean, Hot weather helped the lice. 
The blue mold, which gave so much 
trouble last year, does not seem 
troublesome, and where spraying has 
been done, does not seem to be pres- 
ent.—-[S. & C., Oneonta, N Y. 

Hops will be a very light crop this 
year. The majority of the yards within 
five miles of here show a very light 
vine, and where there happens to bea 
fairly good yard they show hops only 
at the top. All hops, both early and 
late, are blowing out and one can get 
a@ very good idea of the size of his 
crop, Lice and mold may make pres.” 
ent prospects much worse. I predict 
a crop for New York state of 25,000 
bales.—[A. F., Oriskany Fails, N Y. 

Acreage slightly increased in this 
section, but growth of vine greatly in. 
jured by the most severe drouth this 
country has ever known considering 
the time it covers. The yield is bound 
to be light. Insect pests and fungous 
growth generally prevented by persist. 
ent spraying. No rain here of any im- 
portance in seven weeks.—[D. L. R., 
Cobleskill, N Y. 

The rain of July 21 improved the 
looks of hops very much, Thorough 
cultivation is evident in all yards, and 
the growth of vines benefited accord- 
ingly. The ac is Very gradually 
decreased each r—{L. W. G., 
Bouckville, N Y, 

Hops in this town are making a 
good growth, They are just in the 
bur now. The early ones are farmed 
and look new, as is there would be an 
average crop. The acreage is about the 
same as last year. Have heard no com. 
plaint of vermin so far this season. No 
talk of the price here yet.—[G. H. H., 
Constable, N Y. 

Crop just coming into blossom, Yield 
will be somewhat short of last year, 
perhaps 25%.—I[C. F., Cobleskill, N Y. 

The dry weather has been the means 
of producing short arms as well as a 
light vine which, however, is reason- 
ably healthy and of good color. A 
good quality is expected from present 
outlook, but most be a light yield even 
at best.—{M. B., Portlandville, N Y. 

On my farm I have about 20 acres, 
which, considering the drouth in the 
early part of the year, look extremely 
well. At this time about four weeks 
before I commence packing, I can 
hardly estimate what the yield may be. 
The continued dry weather up to a 
week ago has’ somewhat stunted the 
growth of the arms, and the forecast 
is that the crop will be a light one, al. 
though there have been some g 








than usual, 
Prospects 
Nor- 
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showers during the last week, and this 
may have a tendency to improve them. 
So far this season I have had little or 
no trouble with vermin. Of course, I 
have constantly had them sprayed with 
flowers of sulphur, and the recent 
rains and cold air have exterminated 
them. There is also a notable absence 
of blue mold. I have beer most for- 
tunate so far. Many growers in this 
district have suffered heavily from 
hailstones. Some stones were reported 
to be 6 inches in circumference com- 
pletely wrecking yards. As far as I 
can ascertain, the crop in this district 
‘will be the same as in 1911, which was 
comparatively light.—[{H, L. L., Rich- 
field Springs, N Y. 


Apple Bill Passed—The so-called 
Sulzer apple bill Wagich recently re- 
ceived the canction of the house of 
representatives at Washington was 
passed at the close of last week by 
the senate. This will carry it to the 
president for his signature, and the 
general opinion is that it will become 
a law. The provisions iv this bill are 
familiar to our reader.. It is sub- 
measure discussed for 
two or three years, looking toward 
uniformity in grades and packing, so 
far as apples are concerned. Brovi- 
sion is made for standard packages 
throughout the United States and a 
standard is fixed for the grade and 
size of apples so handled. Advocates 
believe it will mean a wider market 
for this fruit, and will do much to in- 
crease the confidence of consumers. 
The law does not say that every 
farmer, apple grower or dealer must 
follow the provisions as to grading 
and packing; but they must be :losely 
followed in order to be able to use 
the brand “United States Standard.” 
It will be recalled that standard size 





A must be 2% inches in diameter, 
and B 2% inches. The International 


apple shippers’ association has advo- 
cated some such law for several vears. 


The Mikk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate is 
3%c p qt to the farmers in the 26-c 
zone having no station charges, or 
$1.71 p 40-qt can delivered in New 
York. Owing to the cooler weather jast 
week the supply and demand were 
about equal. It is not centain whether 
there will be a change in rate on Aug 
1. This will depend on the weather. 
The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending July 

27 were as follows: 
Milk Cream 


at ane co sci tech 36,875 — 3, 
Susquehanna ........... 8,325 270 
i PE ciscnecees od 15,950 1,5 
Lackawanna ........... 62,900 3,250 
N Y C (long haul) 100,144 27 
N Y Clines (short haul) 7,270 68 
SE Rahn « cine i 0 vet's (58,259 4,087 
Lehigh valley ......... 38,439 2,529 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 2250 39 
New BHOVOWicccccccccccs 6,884 25 
Other sources ..... acose Li fae 
| gw re «++. -509,741. 17,404 
Tobacco Crop is growing rapidly 


since we had two good rains last week, 
and the drouth is broxen. The tobacco 
in all fields lived through the drouth 
and had commenced to grow very 
well, evep while it was hot and dry.— 
[J. P. R., Hannibal, N Y. 


An Historic Farm in Chester Co, Pa, 
adjoining the Paoli monument grounds 
has recently been sold. It consists of 
80 acres with stone and log buildings 
erected long before the American rev. 
olution. The house was the head- 
quarters of Gen Anthony Wayne, who 
escaped on the night of the Paoli 
massacre, . 


OHIO—At Cleveland, potatoes $2.85 
Pp bbl, cabbage 1.50 p 100, cucumbers 
40c p doz, carrots 8c p doz behs, beets 
40c p bu, green peas 1:25 p bx, green 
corn 15c p doz, home-grown wax beans 
90c Pp bu, American whole milk cheese 
l7ec p Ib, eggs 22%c p doz, fowls lic 
Pp 1b, chickens 20c, young ducks 16c, 
red wheat 1.06 p bu, yellow corn 
78%c, white oats 59%c, coarse mid- 
dlings 27.50 p ton, spring bran 23.75, 
timothy hay 23, oat and wheat straw 
13, prime clover seed 12.50 p bu, tim- 
othy seed 45, Ky blue grass seed 3.50, 
hogs 7@8%c p lb, choice spring lambs 
7% @7%c, choice wethers 4@4\c, 
good to choice calves 9% @10c, fat 
steers 7% @8c, heifers 6% @6%c, fat 
cows 5@5%c, milch cows 35 @60 ea. 

At Columbus, red wheat $1.04 p bu, 
standard oats 49%c, yellow corn 7ic, 
fat steers Tc p lb, cows 4@5c, heifers 
4% @5%c, stockers and feeders 3% @ 
5c, hogs 8%c, sheep 2@4%c, lambs 
4@6c, cabbage 75c p bbl, celery 2he 
beh, sweet corn 15c p doz, potatoes 1.10 
p bu, spinach 1, clover seed 12.75, red_ 
top clean seed 19 p 100 Ibs, fine tim- 
othy seed 10.40, eggs 21c p doz, fowls 
l4c p 1b, broilers 28c. 

At Pittsburg, new potatoes $2.75 p 
bbl, new cabbage § 
beans 60c p bu, 


| ge yellow corn Sic p bu, white oats 
, timothy hay 24.50 p ton, rye straw 
14, oat straw 12.50, wheat straw 12, 


white middlings 31.50, hens 15%¢ Ib, 
ppollers ee ducks 15c, geese 1: coos 





Pp cra, green | 
C vax beans Thc, carrots | 
25c p doz, spinach 50c p bu, beets Ihc | 





DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


THE BEST SUMMER, 
FARM INVESTMENT 
When dairy production is larg- 
est waste is greatest and qual 
ity poorest without a separator. 
The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


PAY LESS 


GET BETTER ENSILAGE— 


E Gale-Baldwin Ensi Cutter cuts your en- 

st'fower wiuning expense. It teony to 

at lower run expense. y 
feed and keep in order. 


givi w la rf o ty or lever and 
e ahs explana 

Grote fy — scien h With 
or without tyaveling feed table. W us for 
facts and prices NOW. dress 


The Beicher & Taylor A. T. Co. 




















ALLIMAX “ose 
saree <t' BOOK 


able and biggestcapacity Blower 
Fnsilage Cutters made. A style 
and size for you at a price that's 
Catalog explains every- : 
postal today. , Send 








New York Buys 
Mm elet-lelliicm i lel 


= 
Send for catalogue and 30 Ws ‘l 
order discount, Agents wan 


UNADILLA SILO CO.,80x B, Unadilla, ¥.Y. 








TheQuality" | 


rich, succulent 
value? Why not in 
arder Silage’? Literature free. 
HARDER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


vetue of 











BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE vor 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
INTERNATIONAL 

See eer 







Geor front—eir-tight on1 permanent indder are some of 
ihe festures. Tus lwrenxarionst S10 Oo., 113 Maw 





When building yoar silo build ove for good 
THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 
Patent Vitrified Clay Blocks 
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" LIVE STOCK 
FIELD NoTES 


Live Srocn Fico Reeaceewrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 





Netherland Prince 


E. ‘A. POWELL, SYRACUSE, N Y. 


According to the last Holstein blue 
book there are 99 cows of the breed that 
have made 30 pounds or more butter in 
seven days. Of this number 96, all but 
three, trace their pedigree to Netherland 
Prince. This is a marvelous showing, and 
denotes what can be accomplished by 
the use of the best sires. It is very 
gratifiying to the proprietor of the Lake- 
side herd that among the earliest im- 
portations of the breed were the Nether- 
land family, including Netherland 
Prince, and that this family was selected 
as the best representatives of the breed 
to be found in Holland. Results have 
proven the wisdom of this selection. 

Netherland Prince during his entire 
life, and he lived to be an old bull, stood 
at the head of the Lakeside herd. In 
formation and quality this bull prob- 
ably had no superior of the breed. In 
fact, he has done more to change the 
type of the Holstein-Friesian cow in 
America than any other bull. At the 
time of his importation straight square, 
smoothly made animals of fine quality 
and fine bone were the exception rather 
than the rule. Now his type and that of 
nis descendants are sought by all breeders, 
and animals with fine heads, necks and 
horns, straight, level, broad backs, broad 
quarters on short legs, with fine bone, 
and great arch between the _ thighs, 
making room for the udder, are being 
sought by all good breeders. The ani- 
mals of this family were medium size, 
which has proven to be the most profit- 
able and desirable for the dairyman, If 
any breeder is interested in this subject 
and wishes to know more regarding the 
type of animals to which I refer, I will 
very gladly send a half tone from photo- 
graph taken of Netherland Prince when 
he was in his prime. Netherland Prince 
was the progenitor of the Lakeside model 
family, which retains his form, quality 
and style. One other fact worthy of 
mention in regard to 30-pound cows is 





that he is a 


well satisfied with him, 
nicely marked, 


good individual and very 
[E, A. H. 


Fat Cattle in Demand 
Henry Mason Knox of Canton, N Y,writes 
that E. A. Vandervort of Sidney, N Y, 
has recently purchased in St Lawrence 
county two carloads of fat cattle. These 
will be shipped to his place to supply 
the demand in that vicinity.—[E. H, 


Holstein Sale Set 
The Holstein-Friesian breeders of St 
Lawrence county are talking of putting 
on a cattle sale the last day of the Ogdens- 
burg fair. Plans have not matured yet, 
but a nice sale ought to be the result 
if they do.—[{H. M. K 


Holstein Club Meeting 

The St Lawrence county Holstein- 
Friesian breeders’ club held their quar- 
terly meeting recently at DeKalb Junc- 
tion. Dr H. H. Hall of the Borden 
milk company addressed the club on the 
dairy methods, It was full of interest and 
the club was pleased with this sound talk 
and new ideas on dairying. The club 
will meet next in the x cay’ of Ogdens- 
burg in December.—[E. A. H. 


Late Litters Are Fine 
W. P. Penny of Radnor O, lost most 
of his early farrowed Durocs, but the 
late ones are cOming on fine, and they 
are by Col Be About, the good boar he 
bought of the Brownings last winter.— 
[R. B. M. 


Fancy Sausage for Hotels 


H. C. & H. B. Harpending, proprietors 
of the Highwood Berkshire herd at Dun- 
dee, N have recently sold 62 brood 
sows and three boars to the United 
Farms corporation of Richmond, Va. 
This corporation owns and operates a 
stock farm consisting of 1800 acres 
a few miles out of Richmond, Va. 
There is maintained upon this farm a 
herd of 250 dairy cows and about 200 














Justly Proud of Their Wrinkles 


These two excellent Merinos are owned by 
The ram to the left in the picture is one of the 
He was bred in Vermont. 


county, N Y. 
stock rams of the breed today. 


did representatives of the wrinkly type of Merinos, 
weight and quality 


constitution, form, covering, density, 
that of the 99 cows referred to, which 
have made over 30 pounds of butter in 
seven days, 9S of them, all but one, 
trace to the Lakeside herd. 





Shropshires and Jerseys. 


We have just read a letter from 
H. L. Wardell, together with a catalog 
of Pinehurst stock farm of Springfield 
Center, Otsego county, N Y, with il- 
lustrations of the buildings and stock. 
Mr Wardell further says: “I have been 
breeding Jerseys for the last 20 years, 
eulling them out and selecting the best, 
and buying the very best bulls I could 
buy without regard to price, until my 
herd averages 400 pounds, and have 
cows running up to 500 pounds, and this 
only on ordinary farm feed. The Hood 
farm thinks so much of the last bull I 
bought of them, sired by Torono, which 
T have named Figgis Otsego Torono and 
which is out of a Figgis eow by Hood 
Farm Pogis the 9th, that they wish me 
to sell them some young heifers. Hood 
Farm Torono has a world wide reputa- 
tion, and this young bull is certainly 
breeding some stuff that looks as though 
they would be great stock. And I am 
' pricing some of these bull calves very 
low, hy want to clean them up.”— 


u. fA. 


Coming Berkshire Opportunity 
Frank W. Hutchins of Lake View 
farm of De Peyster N Y, has_ just 
Sage ie the entire Berkshire herd of 


. He has also bought a herd 

boar from C. F. Teller of Syracuse. N Y. 

jand a young boar of H. M. Terwillige~ 

of Kirkville. N Y. The sows are all 

bred to a grandson of Masterpiece. Mr 

_Hutchins will soon have some fine young 
Pigs for sale.—[E. " 


Pleased wiih Bull 
Cc. Bornt of Cropseyville N Y, 
‘atte that he has just bought a nice 
Holstein bull calf from H. H. Wickwire 
of Leonardsville, N Y. He says he is 





Tryon of Cayuga 
most noted 
These are splen. 
for 


Howard 


and have been bred 
of fleece. 


brood sows. ‘The herd of swine is under 
the direct care and management of Prof 
William Dietrich recently of the Illinois 
college of agriculture, who is there at 
the farm in personal charge of the 
herd. This corporation has contracted 
to supply fancy sausages and hams to 
some of the large New York hotels. 
3erkshire breeders in general may take 
some pride in the fact that it is the 
Berkshire ham which reaches this class of 
trade and Messrs Harpending may take 
some pride in the fact that it is from 
their herd that Prof Dietrich —— 
to buy the brood sows.—[E,. A. H. 


Duroc Leads Here 
Talbert of Sherrard, W Va, has 
several good Duroc-Jerseys. His spring 
crop of pigs consists of 31 head. He 
like many of the other breeders lost 
several of the early farrows. They are 
all sired by the young boar he bought 
of Roy B. Martin last fall. His_ sire 

was Royalty the first prize hog at West 
Virginia state fair in 1910. Several of 
his neighbors have had good litters from 
him, The Duroc is the leading hog in 
this vicinity.—[R. B. M. 


EB. N. 


Durocs for Sale 
Cc. v. Harness of Waynesville, O, 
writes that his Durocs are doing fine. 
He did not winter as Many sows as 
usual, but ‘they farrowed and raised 
large litters. He is offering nis entire 
herd for sale.—[R. B. M. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


Orchardale Stock Farm 


offers H. F. Bull Calf born March 11, 1912. Record of 
dam 16.50 lhs. at 2 years. Sire grandson to Hengerveld 


De Kol and King Segis. Price 
FRANK MURRAY, West Winfteld,N.Y¥. 


HOLSTEIN HEIFER C CALVES 


Choice individuals of royal 


SON & 
Fairview as ~* olland Patent, N. ¥. 








American Agriculturist 








Purebred Registered 


Holstein Cattle 


Suppose you have 30 com- 

mon cows each giving 3,000 
pounds of milk per year, and introduce a purebred Hol- 
stein bul]. In two years, you'll be milking grades yield- 
ing 4,000 to 5,000 pounds. In five years, you'll have 
6,000-pound cows and will need to keep only 15 cows 
for the same amount of milk. In ten years, you'll have 
8,000 to 9,000-pound cows, and a ten-cow herd will pro- 
duce as much milk as your 30 cows do now. Quite a 
saving just in labor, feed and equipment. 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N, F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 














Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Towanda, Penna. 


The greatest son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke, (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
heads our herd. Holstein bull calves 
from A.R.O. dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale. 


W. Worth Jennings, Proprietor 
Dean Knickerbocker, Manager 


Korndyke 











FAIRVIEW FARmMs 


HERD 


Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest sire that ever lived. He is 13 years old 
and as vigorous as a 4-year-old. Why? He has great constitution and vitality. 
His sons are like him. They are coming to be recognized by all as the greatest sires 
on earth. Look them up and if you want one of them, write me. Alsowons of Rag 








E. H. DOLLAR, = 





Apple Korndyke and Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi. 
Heuvelton, N. Y. 








AVISDALE FARM —Holstein-Friesian 


C l All leading families—Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Eight 
AttlE head to select from. HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New Yor 





LAKESIDE STOCK FARM— HOLSTEIN - FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 
ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. ¥ 








White Springs Farm 


IMP. GUERNSEY HERD 


Geneva, N. Y. 
Present offering comprises 100 cows, bred heifers, yearling heif- 
ers, heifer and bull calves. Write for further information, prices, etc. 
Foundation herds a specialty. Address all correspondence to 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Geneva, N. Y. 











AYRSHIRES nether craigSpicy Sam Imp. 8927 


Netherall Good Time Imp. 11447, of the noted Auchenbrain His Eminence Imp, 30764, First 
Brownie Family, whose get were first at National two-year-old at National Dairy Show, Chicago, 1911. 
Dairy Show, 1911—Brockton, 1911. illowmoor Robi 5, grandson 
ite ‘Beauty’s Monarch 13089, Son of of Netherall Brownie 9th, record cow of the breed, 
Auchenbrain White Beauty 2nd with a record of with 18,110 pounds of milk, 958 pounds of batter. 
13,789 pounds of milk—658 pounds of butter. Stock of Both Sexes for Sale and All Ages 


BRANFORD FARMS, GROTON, CONN. HENRY FIELDEN, Manager 




















200 Grade 
Holsteins 


Due to freshen in July, August and 
September, all young, nicely marked 
and extra heavy milkers. Also two 
carloads of two-year-old heifers, all 
nicely marked and in calf by pure-bred 
bulls. If you want the best, do not 
fail to see these cows and heifers. 


F. P, SAUNDERS & SOW, CORTLAND, W. ¥. 














Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 
Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. Prices right. 
L. T. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. Y. 


35 JUST FRESH 
30 due July and Aug. 
70 due Sept. and Oct. 
100 heifers, one and two years 
old, sired by full blooded bulls and are 
extra nice. The cows are large and in 


fine condition. Bell phone No. 311F.5 
John B. ter, , N. Y¥. 











August 3, 1912. 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
CATTLE BREEDERS + 


(153% 





GREENWOOD HERD 


ificent young bull, born 
ot == of the Pootiace~ Da Minnie Spoffo: 
fos. butter in T days. She has two 30-Ib. 
two $0-Ib. sisters that have each produced daughte: 
gncteer Si game class, born Oct. 2, 1911; his sire Korndyke 
Fobtiae Pet. A.R. 0. dam of good capacity and 2 
ready “See — er Jeans, also cows and — 
“King Lande 


calf, Pedigree 
Pontiac erneyke™ in a 73600 | heads fe the herd. 


A.R.O. Bull Calf "7s ios 


Sire Paladin ar. No 46390, or wy ~ ag 
ke, with an 


A. B. 

a 5, day; 24.15 Tbs enter 7 "San: 
ibe milk and 95.3 Ibs butter 30 days. His 
first elght tested daughters,-at two years old, aver- 
age over 50 lbs milk in a day, and over 16 lbs but- 
ter in 7 days, showing that he is a great sire. 

of calf Shadeland Vale Terzool, R. O. 
17.18 tbs butter 7 days. This calf is two-thirds white, 
splendidly marked, a strates, a individual 


Price $50, registered b ca 
BRADLEY ULLER. Utica, N. ¥ 





E. H.KNAPP & SON, Fabius, N.Y. 
Born February23, 1912. 
A strong, growthy fel- 


BU LL low. His three nearest 


dams average over 30 pounds butter, 7 
days. His dam is a daughter of Pearl of 
the Dairy’s Joe De Kol in the semi-official. 
His sire, Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 


EZRA HOLBERT 
LAKE, ORANGE CO. NEW YORK 


INDIANWOLD FARM 


Home of Duroce and Holsteins 
nged from July 19 to August 
se E. 8. Kelly, Whitehall 
Thomas Johnson, Co- 
herd. Every breeder knows 
ot animals included in the 


My sale of Durocs 
12, Lng” Eimer Drake, ae 
Farm, Yellow Springs, Ohio, later 
Sembee, Ohio, is now man ing m 
Mr. Drake and we kind an 


salee of which he has —— sows, show poppe, and 
800L 


& few great pros ti 
ready. Mail your reque few registered Holstein 1 Bulls, 
Grandsons of King of the ~ & *. for sale. 


CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, Box 10, Lima, Ohio 





( 1 0 Duo registered | 0 0 


HOLSTEINS 


Bred and developed for constitution, 
conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe, Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,4J. 


100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 

culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 


in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 


Registered 
Holstein Son of Pontiac 


Korndyke heads 
the herd. 
H. C. GATES, Canton, Pa. 
From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 lbs. butter 

in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offering 

poll calves—sired by a bull from a $2.92- 
. dam. 


oO. I. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennellville, N. Y. 








Young stock 
from the pro- 
ducing kind. 

















Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin tested by Dureea of Animal In- 
dustry for interstate +4 
You make no mistake in buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y¥. 














FROM A CARLOAD 


to two a week is our average. Have on 
hand 50 head Grade Holsteins and 25 
head Grade Guernseys. All high quality 
—if you can come and see them, we can- 
not fail to suit you. Prices right. 


Hinds & Smith, Springfield Center, N.Y. 





HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN bse 
BULL S or service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 


MILANHURST STOCK FARM 


Holstein Ball and Heifer Calves 


Right ==: 


in price 
JOHN I. ELSBREE, - Milan, Pa. 


Registered Holsteins 


Service i Bull calves, cows. 15 heifers 
not bred. Scotch collie pups, male and female 
cheap. Write us what you want. 


J. A. LEACH 
Imperial Stock Farm, Cortland, N.Y. 


For Sale: 2 Sectecns vn 


and some fine yearling heif- 
ers, also a few heifer calves and a carload of 
bulls, all old enough for service. I also have 30 
fine ade yearling *heifers and 75 Grade 
Holstein Cows. The good kind that produce 
1000 lbs. of milk per year and b: pat Prices no“ 
JOHN R. FROST, - NSVILLE, N 


Da airym en Impr ove Your Herd 


of Hengerveld DeKol) 


son an 























who» has six Sib. neers, i ie of Pontiac 
us, Dam A pte: — 8100.00. 
— June 3, 121i, Be %. *Sorn ‘Cpe 8,1 -00. 


If these are not what you want, ask for it i, have 


some other fine individaais. 
C. L. Banks, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin. N.Y 


Great opportunity to buy a highly bred yearling 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


frem a cow which hee an A. R.O. record of over 81 Ibs. 





Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 

A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
qua ouanen IN 1899) 

We offer h 


in choice 
seating tettere bred and a calves. Some of these calves 
are eee ty of — Soemyee, § “ine ne being the 


o 8 -lb. co’ aegis Heo: 


granddam of 
premier herd sires, ane & Butter ‘king « | King 
rveid. The Milk and Butter Kin; 8 twenty 
vorlas record he, 
in seven days and 3025 |i 


hters, one ge — peldin the 
old milk reco’ . mm 

rty days, m A} Ibs. in seven , oes and 106.333 ibe. 
in thirty eae dams are A. R. O. dams. 
Will be Bon. te send ext 


Holstein Year dling Bi Bulls 


over p—— white, b: 
dams. Price very low. 
Owego, N. Y. 





ded aa 








— — —  — 
Ivory R. Foster, 


For Sale—Jerseys 


Five Choice Bull Calves 
From $50 to $100 if taken promptly 


No. 1-$100. Born January 28, 1912. Dam made 467 Ibe. 
butter; 7081 ibs. milk. Has two danghters; one made 
bs. butter, the other 467 Ibs. butter. 
Siter, 6 2-875. Born February 20, 1912. Dam made 480 Ibs. 
ey ae 
. fern February 12, 1912. Dam made @8 Ibe. 
niter, 7606 ibe. m: ~ pe 
‘0. 4—$50. aw une 6 122. Dam,a la produce 
ie ah Granddam made de? Ibe butter, 708i 


Born March 28, 1918. Dam made 409 Ibs 
but tor, ane be” mali z 


bs calves gre. either by Chromo 2th of Hood Farm, 
ose grand: was Merry i champion cow at 
Chieags World's ‘Fair or b eg RS Torono, 
whose sire was Hood Farm uu and whose dam 
was by Hood Farm t Pogis 9th. dress 


Henry L. Wardwell, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





10-Duroc Bred Sows-10 


Bred to our prize-winning boars 

tu be. ceases bears’ open Sits, “ami ane 
ring pigs read y to ship ai pen: Saree rs furnished 

with Writs for prices description. 


C. J. McLaughlin & Co.,Box E, Pleasantville,Ohio 


Guenter tan Ly | 


sold twice for 
‘Koos bi 
HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES ?: 


4. B. THOMPSON, columbia. 





ve ign ta 





— | BURCC . JERSEY PAS 
let an aud as for dams, 3 
dws, and Champion sow W.Va. State fair 191). ie 
of of equal br breeding. Prices reasonable. 
Martin, Stout’s Mills, W. Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair cham . The kind, young 
stock for sale. prises T Rd Fae A eireular. 


D. BH. DREISBACH., P. 0, Box 181, Kingston, Ohic 


DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale; write for price. 
Chillicothe, 











The Sears & Nichols Co., Ohio 
Woodland Dairy Durocs Durocs 25: por old irom State 
Prize Winners. - Bowen. B. F. D. Se. 8, Syracuse 





MULEFOOT SWINE 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock 
Samuel Johna, Wilmington, 0. Box = 198. 
Hogs 


Chie Sine Ribhen Herd Dtclefost got Oe 
sue Bal oaie s o most palat- 
+ Wiillamspert, Obie 











JERSEY CALVES 


Both sexes, sired by sons of Golden Ferns’ Lad 
and Sultan of Oaklands ; from Register of Merit 
cows. PENSHUR ST FARM, Narberth, Penn 


J 


Cola a 'Sectan FF arm « 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1912 


Bull calves from record cows and Imported 
sires at farmers’ e Ures, Have won more prizes 
than any herd in ted States. 

4. Fe CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 


ERSEY BULL CALF 


Dem ogcally tested, Sire—a Prize W inner,Calf— 
mal, also a to Wine: 
t Creek, N. ¥. 











POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and youn 


popular breedi out a 
pee or Fairbanks Sand Independent. - 











YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 
Shes, Mieoan enineie re 


4. @,. CURTIS,” Bex 2 Psa a 4, ROCH 








Oo. I. CG. SWINE 


O. I. C. SPRING PIGS 


now ready for shipment. The famous L. B. 
Silver strain. Prices reasonable. kf 
A No. 1. F.C, White, Cincinnatus, N. Y 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


An Opportunity to Start 
AND START RIGHT, IN 


The Shetland Pony Business 


Entire herd of pure breds. 12 mares, some with 
. Four stallions. 
Also one Bantam 


E. E. HORTON, 22 Pleasant Ave.; BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 




















di di 105 1 1 large 
record. HO. BEALL, Btewartevilic Na) & 2 METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. FOR S ALE A very ook lot 
paren, 3 
. 
ROCKLIN HTS. STOCK FARM eis niin y eure years “it 
not a 5 with P from my H lass Herd of | for breeding, we give free service . ion sorted 
If Pe ou want the Best money can buy,write,or Register sold bet before July 10th. 
r still,come and look at some of the sons c. Ss. HALL" ALE Stallion. BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
— daughters “ pees Rag A op pple ae Pittsfield, Mass. 
rom up, Ww! “ 
ata, Memnsviiies WX. POLAND-CHIN roar cost oy SHEEP BREEDERS 














+ Born March 31, 1 seven- 
Heifer Calf eighths —: ex fine 
individual. Sire, Homestead Ma whose lst 15 
dame have average butter zones ot abe. ~ in ne 
o 1 H PHEL both have _ 

H. PHELPS & SO 





ee ay ~~' 





dorn Feb. 20, 1912. His seven nearest dams aver- 
age 23.69 lbs. Sire, King Pietertje Segis by Kin 
Segis out of a 29 lb. world’s record four-year-old. 
Dam a 21} Ib. Posch cow, her dam a 
daughter of De Kol 2d’s Paul De Kol out tof = 
A.R.O. cow. An extra fine animal. $140 buys him, 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y¥. 


HEAD YOUR HERD 


Boose: a Grandson of King Segis 


Oct. 29th, 1911. Very large for age. Mostly whi 
Birnient and rigi right. Dani's record, 2013 lbs. bateer tm — 
ys ai 


J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. ¥ 


Pioneer Farms 


bulls aired, 2, Fringe Hazel Korndyke No. 
‘om dams wi records from 18 to 29 


8 int days ball 8 * old t Ty Ib. 
pecial o — Y oun a 3 mos. oi rom a 
dam for $70.00. Write, E. . MUNRO, CAMILLUS, 5.Y. 








p+ ‘dst ian BREAGAN ‘BE 


Pontiac Korndyke’s Seaside 
Ready for service. Will be priced right 
IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brown Bros, Canton, N Y 


ully, N.¥. 








Bnic State Fai 
ve produced winners. Some of 


©. M. & F. A. BEATTY, “ Orient, Ohio 


AND POLAND-CHINAS 





Boars, sows and pigs of thet beet pend of breeding. 
Also breed 8 e e shee 
©. OWEN CA breed hoary ts Trumansburg, N. Y¥. 





ARGE POLAND-CHIN 1Y Herd 
+ 15 Service Boars, Pate ng Sows, bred or 
L. C. McLaughlin, Pleasantville, O 
Pigs in pairs, by 


Poland-Chinas [finer 
parents. S. E. JENNINGS, Williamsport, Ohio 











Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


400 high-class animals to select from. 
Average clip, 1912, 10 lbs. 


Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 
Geneva, New York 











BERKSHIRE SWINE 





SPECIAL MID - SUMMER SALE 
KENOTEN FARM BERKSHIRES 


12 Bred Sow: 
50 Sow and 


worth $50.00, for $85. 
Pigs, not aki 00 ¢ 


These are all direct descendants of the wor 
consists of prize winners too numerous to mentio: 
Herd headed by Lee Premier 11th, a grandson "ot Premier Longfellow, grand cham- 


pion at World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


iy, wort #5 00, for $15.00 


most famous prize winners. Our herd 


These prices will sell them in a hurry. First money gets first choice. If interested, 


write at once. 
KENOTEN FARM, - 





Hinchey Homestead 

for Sale Holstein-Freisian BULL CALF 
Bore Os 27,1911. Sired by Heng. Butter Boy De Kol, son of 
Heng. ‘De ol. dam a 16. 67 tb. fr ng year-old. e first 14 dam 
greses 2i Ibs. Calf is —a A wn, weight 620 ibs. One-half 
biack and one-half white. Price, $15); also some cheaper ones. 


W. 5. HINCHEY, P.O. Box 729, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


For Sale Holstein Bulls 


— 6 mos. tol year old. One bull one your old whose three 

earest dams have official butter records that 23 Ibs. in? 
dapenrinn 5.00. These from agrand-daugh or: of Sir Korndyke 
Manor De Kol, one year old, price $60.00. Write your wants to 


H. HB. WICK WIRE, Hubbardsville, N. ¥. 


Buu CAL van as hters, 8 of them average 


29 Ibe. T dave anid 115 ls. in 9 and only 3 
fall age. Dam has A. RB. O. record of 17.96 as junior 
year-old. eG nem wh bee large record strain. 


W. D. BOBENS, POLAND, N. ¥. 








Born Feb. 22, 191%, Fine individual, 
grown, and is sired by Sir 
ug 


v3 


Fi 





White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


r Spring Pigs are ready for shipment and 
on ‘ane dandies. Sired by Sterling Master- 
iece, a son of Masterpiece or Invincible Rival’s 
ast, a. s0n of Rival’s t. 
Write for what you want te W. W. BLAKE ARKOOLL, Mgr. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 


WASHINGTON MILLS, N. Y. 
BERKSHIRES (003 sow choles 


bred sows, also an extra good lot of spring pigs. 
T. Jd. KRERE, Cellins, New York 





Aubrey Farm Shropshires 


30 year! rams, Logan, « ewes. A 4 os 
lot of cp isnt guaranteed. 
4. @. oraent, hs D. 2, WATERLOO, 5. ¥ 





REGISTERED OXFORDS 


Bred right,built right,priced right. W.F. Franklin, Dapville,Ind, 
POULTRY BREEDERS 


Don’t Be A Clam 


If you are at all interested in 8. C. Wh. Leghorns 

you had better correspond with the a 

Egg Farm. You had better correspond anyhow ; 

if you do, you soon will be interested. 

DARLINGTON EGG FARM, ALFRED P. EDGE, 
Box N, Darlington, Md. 

















SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 


beet sows. anna nny ee Bo ie. “Sofleeration tree = mg 
A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 





HATCHING EGGS fiscks, $1.00 per. 10, 


amy) gtr andived, 8. C. White Leghorns, $1.00 
$5.00 per huncred. 
Semeuaned wanna Pittsfield, Mass 





peckeeane. avpe that 
For Sale ‘: View =. pn 


JOHN I. BOWER, KING FERRY, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 2:7.csc23% 


s: Tibury, Route Med. Union, N.Y. 








$00 BERKSHIRE SPRING Pics 


©. F. TELLER. - Syracuse, New York 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 


anal both sexes, vot akin. Sold 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee, N. Y¥. 





MOYER’S S. C. W. LEGHORNS 
Baby chicks $8.00 per 160 
GRANT MOYER, Fort Piain, N. ¥. 


Carter’s Majestic Strain S. C. W. 
Leghorns feu See 












eek 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S INTERESTS 





Grandmother Was a Girl 


MARY KIMMERLY 


When 


“The days of my girlhood how well I 
remember, 

‘When tasks there were many and plays 
spells were few, 

How I longed for a book and the shade 
of the maples, ‘ 

Or a romp in the meadow where bright 

daises grew. 

“There was washing and _ scrubbing, 
baking and churning, 

The cows were to milk, and the garden 
to hoe, 

And it seems when I stop to think it all 
over, 

There was not one blessed minute that 
was not full of woe. 

“When work was over, and 
evening closed ‘round us, 

My knitting I tackled a long stint to do, 

And when that was ended, although 
dreadful sleepy, 

1 was told I could then piece a quilt 
block or two. 


the day’s 


“There was two miles to school three 

months in the winter, 

Webster’s old spelling-book well 

thumbed and plain, 

feet full of chilblains and hands 

almost frozen, 

I strove in this manner some knowledge 
to gain 


With 
With 


“To help out my patience, or stubborn 
persistence, 

As day after day I endured the pain, 

A hope of bright future there was al- 
ways before me, 

But scant was my pleasure and meager 
the gain.” 


An Interesting Community 





There are many women living on 
» farms throughout the length and 
breadth of this country who would 
be glad to earn a little extra money 
for themselves and their children if 
they knew how to go about it. 

I had the pleasure this summer of 
seeing how one whole community 
had solved this problem to its satis- 
faction. The little historic town of 
Deerfield, Massachusetts, is only one 
of many such New England villages. 
The owners of these old-fashioned 
colonial houses that spread along the 
one street are nearly all farmers. 
Many, many years ago the wumen of 
the older generation, living in some 
of these houses, paid for part of the 
necessities that must be bought by 
weaving palm leaf hats for the 
country. store. This was done in 
nearly all rural communities in those 
days. 

In the last decade, many tourists 
visited Deerfield each year because of 
its historic associations. Here was a 
market at their door if the tastes of 
the tourists could be reached. About 
this time the arts and crafts move- 
ment became popular, and some of 
thése women who knew how to weave 
the palm leaf hats learned how to 
weave the beautiful baskets for which 
there is a constant demand, Then 
others revived the old fancywork. 
Several wove rag rugs or linen towels, 
and others the tufted bedspreads 
with netted edges. Two sisters have 
most. artistic photographs of the 
town and country for sale. Each 
house has its own particular kind of 
handicraft to offer for sale. In 1 ‘ 
they organized into a society. This 
is called the society of Deerfield In- 
is called the Society of Deerfield In- 
dustries, but each handicraft has its 
own society and a jury of its own to 
inspect all the articles offered for 
sale. Not all the members live on 
this Main street, some live in the 
nearby country, but their articles are 
offered for sale in the house that 
represents their society. One week 
in July is set aside especially for ex- 
hibition purposes and the display is 
the best of any time during the year. 

These enterprising women have 
made a decided success with their 
work. They had the possible cus- 
tomers already visiting the town, but 
the thing that impressed me as the 
greatest reason for their success was 
the uniform excellence of everything 
for sale. Not one thing was to be 
bought that wasn’t made as skillfully 
as human fingers could do it. One 
house serves dainty luncheons and 
teas to chance visitors or automobile 
parties. 

In this age of automobiles, when 
the city and the country come so 
closely together, there would‘ seem no 
reason why any woman that is able 
to do some one thing in cooking or 
sewing particularly well, shouldn’t be 
able to find a ready sale for the same. 
If there were two or three persons 
living near, each with a specia! talent 
for some one thing, it would be all 
the easier. Perhaps one puts up es- 
pecially fime jellies and preserves, 
whiie another’s pickles are par ex- 
cellence. An attractive sign might 
be used to advertise this fact, but 


after a time _ satisfied customers 
would be the best advertisement. 

One group of women has made a 
success of it, anyway—and what has 
been done can be done.—[Household 
Editor. 





The Country Woman’s Wardrobe 


ELIZABETH OSWALD 


Not so many years ago it was the 
fashion to picture all country women 
as slatternly, lank, ill-dressed crea- 
tures invariably in a calico wrapper 
about home and a dress a little better 
away from home, and with headgear 
20 years out of date. So often was 
this picture held up before the eyes 
of the public that many people with 
no acquaintance with the country still 
believe that country women are all 
devoid of style. While it is true that 
there are slatterns in the country as 
well as in town, the majority of coun- 
try ladies take pride in their clothes 
and appear at home and elsewhere in 
well-fitting, suitable garments. 

Long ago I learned that some things 
were not for the country woman, yet 
with the impossibles ruled out there 
Was still a wide choice of materials 
and styles to select from, and no 
country woman needs to go poorly clad 
unless she so elects. Even the women 
who must economize rigidly as_ to 
clothes may always look neat and 
trim, and that is better than mere 
style any day. I frequently wear a 
suit two or three years old, but when 
it is nicely kept and free from soil 
I see no reason to feel ashamed of it. 
Many town women do the same and 
are not lacking in self-respect. I 
would rather have one _ well-fitting, 
good suit every three years than a 
cheap one each year, and I think that 
is the feeling of most sensible women 
who have not great quantities of 
money to spend on clothes, 

With one good suit for church, town 
going, funerals and general wear I 
feel well provided for, as with a 
change of shirtwaists the suit may be 
worn in all seasons except in ex- 
tremely hot weather. For rainy and 
muddy weather a short skirt and old 
jacket do very well, as I have no need 
for a raincoat. The shirtwaists are 
all simple and sensible, as an ornate 
waist ill becomes a tailored suit. My 
hats are also plain, for I never have 
a demand for a fancy Hat summer or 


weather a gingham dress is apt to 
feel like an overcoat, so I wear 
thinner dresses, but from October to 
April gingham is my stand-by. The 
one piece dress is my favorite, for 
wrappers have no place in my ward- 
robe. With a clean gingham dress 
and a clean apron I am ready to re- 
ceive callers or to do my work every 
hour in the day, and feel no shame 
at calling on a neighbor in this garb 
—minus the apron—or taking an even- 
ing ride in the auto. In this way I 
always have suitable garments with- 
out worry and hurry and with very 
little work. I buy readymade things 
to save sewing when I can, and take 
the time saved for reading and recre- 
ation. I am convinced that health 
and happiness depend in a_e great 
measure upon clothes, so I try to be 
well-dressed every day in the year 
with as little effort and expense as 
possible, 


Spiced Venger 


MRS F. G. ORNE 





Every housekeeper who lives on a 
farm may have a great many good 
seasonings to add variety to her cook- 
ing if she takes a little thought. In 
the country so many little things are 
to be had for the picking that there 
is no excuse for being without unless 
it is lack of time or the getting into 
a rut and never trying new things. 

Mint Vinegar 

Put loosely into a wide mouthed 
bottle spearmint or peppermint leaves 
which have been washed and drained 
dry. Fill the bottle with good cider 
vinegar; at the end of one month 
strain, bottle and seal. 

Nasturtium 

Fill a can or bottle with nasturtium 
blossoms and green seeds and cover 
with vinegar. In a month it is ready 
to use. 

Horse- Radish 


Pour a quart of boiling hot vinegar 
over six tablespoonfuls of grated 
horse-radish, and immediately add a 
tablesponful of granulated sugar. Let 
it stand ohe week, or longer, if more 
convenient, theri squeeze the radish 
pulp lightly, add the vinegar, strain 
and return to the bottle after rinsing 
and draining it. Cover the cork with 
wax. 

Chili or Cayenne 


Use for this a variety of cayenne 
bearing very small red pods when 
ripe. Let 40 dr 50 of these tiny pods 
stand in vinegar a month, It was 
found on the home table when I 
was a child in this way: The end of a 














Historic Old Homes Along 


winter. The social affairs to which 
I am invited.do not require a “pic- 
ture hat,” so I select something mod- 
est and pretty. And, speaking of 
social affairs, I usually have one light 
silk frock for such occasions and al- 
ways feel well-dressed. With a little 
lace or accessories it is brightened 
up occasionally, and lasts for a party 
frock for a.long time. It is not too 
giddy to be worn » church in warm 
weather nor too plain for an evening 
party, and it did not cost a fortune, 
but I like it and people say it is 
pretty, so I am satisfied. 

For summer I wear sensible linens 
and white goods that do not crush in 
the automobile or buggy. I found out 
that thin, transparent, gauzy stuff was 
apt to look forlorn after a five-mile 
drive over a dusty road, but a linen 
frock stands such wear very well and 
requires less washing and ironing. 
I like white as well as anyone, but I 
do not like dirty white. For city peo- 
ple who walk a few blocks to store 
or church, or visiting,-the gauzy fab- 
rics are all right, but a machine is 
hard on clothes, I know people who 
put on dainty things and don heavy 
linen, coats over them, but perspira- 
tion and the weight over the thin 
dresses soon work havoc with the 
pretty dresses. 

For everyday I wear stout ging- 
hams made with round neck and 
short sleeves and large gingham 
aprons. Of course, in melting hot 


Main Street, Deerfield, Mass. 


goose feather was cut off, one end 
passed through the cork in the bottle, 
the other end closed with a tight- 
fitting plug of soft wood. We had 
only to remove the plug, invert the 
bottle, give it a gentle shake and a 
a drops would season a plate of 
ood. 


Spiced Vinegar 


This is one of my favorites. Mix 
and tie in several small bags an vunce 
each of whole allspice, cloves, mace, 
pepper, mustard and ginger root and 
celery seeds. Put all into 1% gallons 
of vinegar in which there is already 
three pounds of sugar. This is soon 
ready to use, but is better at from 
three to four weeks. 


Green Pepper 


Put whole green peppers into a 
quart can or bottle, let them stand one 
month covered with cold vinegar, then 
strain and bottle. This is a mild but 
excellent seasoning for sauce and 
soups. 
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I should like to make seme table 
mats of No 8 knitting cotton to place 
under hot dishes, both oval and round 
shapes.—[E. M. 

If anyone has directions for cro- 
cheting these mats and will send 
them into the office, we will bé very 
glad to print the same for the bene- 
fit of E. M. K. and others. 


American Agriculturist 


Don’t Worry 


MAGDALENE MERRITT 


My good friend, are you one of the 
numerous progeny of Old Mother 
Worry? If so, then you are to be 
pitied for that anxious-faced dame is 
usually not only unreasonable but ir- 
responsible as well, for she more often 
than not has no cause whatever for 
existence. 

To worry, fret and fume over every 
little trifle is, however, quite a different 
thing from the almost unavoidable 
impulse that makes people “fly off the 
handle,” when something worth while 
goes wrong. 

Only today I heard of a young wom. 
an, who while sitting at the supper 
table saw the lamp chimney crack 
and the pieces fly over the table. She 
jumped up all in a tremble and ex- 
claimed: ‘That is a sign of a death in 
the family. I wonder who it will be?” 
And, audibly lamenting, she carefully 
ccllected the broken pieces, examining 
the food to see that none.of it would 
be swallowed, -It is safe to assume 
there will be no deaths in that family 
from eating glass. 

I have known several people to 
whom worry was not even a distant 
connection, A certain family were 
passing through dire afflictions and 
troubles. It seemed there was no pos- 
sible earthly way out of them. Then 
one of the members sent for a neigh- 
bor. She was one of those heaven- 
born souls in human form, her very 
presence was quieting. She listened to 
what was told her, and then, in a voice 
full of human sympathy, said soothing- 
ly: “Don’t worry, everything will come 
out all right in the end. We may not 
know why these things come, but we 
need not worry over what cannot be 
helped.”’ Time proved she was right. 

The doctors tell us worry actually 
causes toxins, or poisons in the blood. 
We all doubtless have known what a 
wretched feeling permeates the whole 
system when under the strain of 
worry; the heart fags, the head aches, 
we are physically weary to the point. 
of exhaustion. The doctors would 
doubtless tell us that at such times the 
worry poisons are consuming the good 
red blood of healthful activity more 
rapidly than the heart can manufac- 
ture it. If protracted worry is in- 
dulged in, it has been known to cause 
death. If a mother, as is well known, 
nursed her baby when under the in- 
fluence of anger or worry, she poisons 
her milk and the baby becomes sick. 

From a sensible viewpoint, of what 
avail has worry ever been to help any 
one? I have known women to fret 
themselves almost on the verge of 
hysterics when their husbands fail to 
get home at night at the exact hour 
they had set down as the proper time 
for them to arrive. If the baby is 
ailing they fume until the doctor’s 
buggy is seen approaching. Nine times 
out of ten the husband has been un- 
avoidably detained, the doctor helps 
the child, then of what use was it for 
th. mother to worry over what could 
not be helped? 

One woman I know who has spent 
her entire life for others. People have 
said to her: ‘“‘Why do you give your- 
self up in this way? You will get no 
credit for it.” But she has calmly <n- 


! swered all along: “I know some of the 


things I’ve done seem on the surface 
to have turned out nil, but I’ve done 
th: best I could, as I saw it my duty. 
T have not looked for reward, but I 
know time will prove I have not 
labored in vain.” How many 
would have worried, or at least re- 
gretted what appeared to be a point 
blank failure of effort? She waited, 
and when fruits began to appear, she 
accepted them simply and thankfully. 
Such unselfish souls do live, and help 
beautifully to keep up the lagging 
courage of others. I know another in- 
stance of a woman wo unselfishly, 
out of pure kindness of heart, offered 
to help a friend who was in need. She 
did more than either her strength or 
purse would allow, even, only to find 
at the last her efforts were miscon- 
strued, and she actually lost the con- 
fidénce and friendship of the one she 
helped. After the first feeling of nat- 
ural grief at such an outcome had 
passed, she calmly went on as before. 
Instead of going into a fit ef rage at 
the apparently ungrateful one, or fret- 
ting herself sick over the loss of @ 
friendship she had, and with reason, 
esteemed so highly that its severance 
could not have been other than dis- 
tressing in the extreme, she answered 
the condolence of other friends over 
the unfortunate situation with this as- 
surance: “It is a misunderstanding; 
that is all. Time will prove.” 

These great things that might natu- 
rally cause worry, or even’ enmity, 
turn out “character builders” for the 
truly good. Having done the best 
they could with a clear conscience, 
they can calmly wait for the devel- 
opment of the future, that great and 
sure sifter of all human affairs. While, 
for those inclined to worry, a year 
from the occur.ence, they can often 
smile at what once caused them 
distress. 

A funny side to everything is easily 
found if looked for, and when found 
does more good than doctors’ pills, for 
“a merry heart doeth good like a med- 
icine.” Don’t worry. 
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Our Home Patterns 
This pattern provides rompers for 
the> very small child either creeping 
or just learning to walk, The model 





5755—Children’s Rompers or Creepers 
is an easy one to carry out, the romp- 
ers buttoning at the leg seams. Seer- 
sucker, flannelette, gingham or cham- 
bray can be used. The pattern, 5/0, 
is cut in sizes %, 1 and 2 years. Me- 
dium size requires 2 yards of 27-inch 
goods, 
Attractive for the Small Girl 

For the small girl there is nothing 
nicer than a sailor dress, and the de- 
sign shown here is pretty and easy of 





3748—Girl’s Sailor Blouse Dress 
construction. The frock closes at the 
front, has full sleeves, plaited or gath- 
ered, and the kilt skirt is attached to 
an underwaist. Serge, mohair, linen, 
pique or gingham can be used, The 
pattern, 3748, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 
years. Medium size requires 4 yards 
of 36-inch material. 

Up-to-date Costume 

This attractive costume represents 
one of the best styles of the season. It 
is very simple to carry out, even for 
the amateur needleworker. The waist 
can be made with high or low neck, 
and with or without the plastron, The 


= 











5839—Ladies’ Dress 
skirt is cut in three pieces and is quite 
a fashionable model. A pretty idea 
for development is offered in the draw- 


ing. Here we have batiste and all- 
over delightfully combined, The pat- 
tern, 5839, is cut in sizes to 42 


inches bust measure. Medium size re- 
quires 4% yards of 36-inch material 
and 15% yards of 22-inch all-over with 
5% yards of banding. If made of one 
material the pattern calls for 5% 
yards of 36-inch goods. 


How to Order 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 
sure to state SIZE wanted! 
Order by number from our fashion 
department. 

Packing Ice Cream—Ice cream, 
packed in a fireless cooker, will keep 
frozen for hours without repacking. 
It is an especial economy and 
conveniénce with a small freezer.— 
[Mrs George Porter. 


























My — 


FLORENCE CUMMINGS 





Mary Ann, she’s not a beauty, 
Like my wax and china doll, 
An’ her clothes are not so stylish, 

Yet, I like her best of all, 


*Cause my grandma gave her to me 
When I had the whooping cough; 

Then her cheeks were red as roses, 
But the paint has all come off. 


Once my brother Billy took her, 
An’ he tossed her up so high, 
That I thought she’d gone forever 
With the angels in the sky; 


But she landed in a tree top, 
Just above a blue jay’s nest; 
Guess they’s all as mad as hornets, 
‘'Tho? my Mary Ann was dressed 


In her bran new Easter bonnet, 
Trimmed with ribbon, red and white; 

But when Mary Ann was rescued 
Goodness me, she was a sight! 





Trapped by a South Blow 


E. DONNA &OSS 


Father arose from the breakfast 
table and took down his cap and coat 
from the hook behind the _ stove. 
“Well, boys, guess I'll take that load 
of logs to mill this morning, and 
one of you may do the chores at 
the barn, and the other take that 
chain we borrowed back over to 
Neighbor Brown. Don’t make any 
difference to me which one does 
w hat.’ 

“Which will you do?” said I to my 
younger brother Paul, 

‘Guess I'll do the barn chores,” 
answered Paul. “You go over with 
the chain, and take’ your gun along. 
Maybe you will see some game. You 
needn’t hurry back, I'll do all the 
chores.” 

“You'll need to hurry back, if you 
don’t want to come back in a storm,” 
said Father. “f am going to try and 
get back by noon. We are in for a 
south blow sure. I would not ask 
you to go over with it today, only I 
am afraid they may be wanting to 
use it.” 

“Oh, I'd just as soon as not,” said 
I, giad of the chance, as I was al- 
ways glad to do anything rather than 
to do chores at the barn. 

“As you go up by the north barn, 
stop and see if the doors are fastened 
securely, The south wind is bad on 
those doors, once they get unfas- 
tened.” With this Father went out 
to harness the horses, and I with my 
gun and the chain started over the 
hill across the fields to Neighbor 
Brown’s. 

The snow was about a foot deep, 
and as light as a feather; it had como 
a day or two before, and the weather 
had been cold enough so that the 
snow had not “grown soft or settled 
at all. Now walking in the fields, or 
where there was no beaten track, was 
like walking in so much meal, 

The clouds were+teginning to scurry 
up from the south, and then to spread 
out into curdled, fleecy masses, like 
cotton batting pulled apart, an un- 
failing sign of a south wind very 
soon. 

I trudged along, my eye on the 
ground for tracks of skunk, rabbit, 
fox, or any other animal which I 
could try my gun on. Soon I was re- 
warded by coming across a track 
which I thought was a rabbit’s track, 
and which was leading almost direct- 
ly toward Nc'ghbor Brown’s, but did 
not lead exactly by the north barn. 

“IT will follow it,” I thought, “and 
will see to the barn doors when I 
come back.” 

So I went on, but befo e I reached 
Neighbor Brown’s I lost the track, 
or, rather it ied into the woods too 
* - for me to go that day. 

I reached Mr Brown's, left the 
chain, and started on my homeward 
journey. The wind was breezing up 
in fitful gusts, which blew the snow 
along the surface, leaving miniature 
waves and ripples, and filling my 
tracks which I had made going across 
the meadow that morning. Away to 
the south I could hear a dull roar, 
which I knew to be the wind in 
the trees on the mountains. 

“The wind is rising fast,”’ I thought. 
“T must hurry along and see to those 
doors, and then get home.” By the 
time I had reached the barn the wind 
was hurling the snow along toward 
the north in a cloud so dense I could 
not see two rods ahead of me. 

The north barn was used mere 
for storing hay which the no 
meadow yielded, it being so far from 
th. other farm buildings. In the qwin- 
ter the hay was drawn in large loadz 
on sleds to the cattle barn and fed 
there. It had two large doors open- 
ing to the south and one side door 
on the west side. I went first to the 


side door, and finding that securely 
propped by poles on the outside, I 
went around to the large doors. As 
I reached them, I happened to think 
of a certain trap which my father had 
told me was on the high beams, and 


which I had thought I would get 
when I had the chance. 
“I may as well get it now,” I 


thought. “It won’t take long.” 

It was with difficulty that I opened 
one door wide enough to squeeze 
through, The snow had begun to drift 
against the doors, and the wind was 
blowing against them with increas- 
ing velocity. Once inside, it tock me 
a few seconds to catch my breath and 
to become accustomed to. the semi- 
darkness to see around me. Finally I 
climbed the ladder, hunted around, 
and after some time found the trap. 
As I descended the ladder there came 
a fierce gust of wind which fairly 
shook the barn in its fury. 

As I stood waiting for the wind 
to pass along before I stepped out 
again, I remembered seeing a long 
pole beside the mow the week be- 
fore while there for a load of hay. 
I thought I would try and find it to 
prop the big doors with. 

Groping about for the pole I at 
last found it, and taking my trap, 
made for the doors. Unlatching the 
one I had entered, I pushed against 
it to open it. It held fast. I pushed 
again, Still it would not” stir. I 
dropped the pole and trap and pushed 
with béth hands. It would open a lit- 
tle at the top, but not at the bottom. 
I threw myself against it, but in vain. 
It stuck fast. 

Too much astonished to try again, 
I stood still and listened. In the 
lulls between the howling gusts I 
could hear the snow as it sifted in 
between the cracks of the doors. 

Suddenly I realized that I was 
penned, The snow was fast drifting 
against the doors, holding them tight, 
and the little side door was securely 
propped from the outside. I had seen 
to that myself. The snow had been 
so light to walk through it seemed 
impossible that it could drift hard 
enough to fasten the doors so tight. 
I tried again and again to open 
them, but to no avail. I was a pris- 
oner sure enough, until fate saw fit to 
let me out. 

“Guess Father needn’t have wor- 
ried much about their getting open,” 
I thought grimly, as I started for 
the mow to sit down and think over 
the situation. I was nearly famished, 
and knew it must be after noon. 
What would the folks at the. house 
think had become of me? Father 
surely must have reached home by 
this time. Should they come search- 
ing for me, how could I let them 
know that I was in the barn? My 
tracks were obliterated even then. 
The wind was howling now so I could 
neither hear them nor they me, if 
I should shout. 

One’ thought after another flitted 
through my head, and finally I 
thought of my gun. I remembered I 
had leaned it against the barn. beside 
the little door; the wind might blow 
it down and cover it with snow, and 
it might stand. If it should stay 
leaned against the barn, and some- 
one should come, they might see it 
and think I was inside. 

The moments dragged by, the wind 
howled, and I was beginning to feel 
that I was doomed to stay some hours 
longer, ‘dinnerless, perhaps supper- 
less, in that old barn. I arose once 
and tried to open the doors, know- 
ing fuil well that I could not. 

I began to feel the cold, as I was 
dressed for walking, and did not 
have. my heavy coat. I began to 
swing my arms and to travel forth 
and back across the barn floor. 

Suddenly, as I was turned facing 
the side door, it opened. A fierce 
gust of wind swept by,, filling the 
floor with snow, and making the 
oose hay fly in every direction. Outof 
it all I saw a figure of a man and then 
the door closed again. I sprang for- 
ward, crying: “Here I-am, Father!’’ 

“Marciful hivins!” exclaimed a 
voice not my father’s. “Ye coom near 
skeering the daylights out o’ me. 
Phwat air yez in here ‘»r?” 

“I would like to know the same 
thing of you,”’ said I, overjoyed to see 
face to face with me our nearest 
neighbor, Pat McCue. 

“Shure, and I was up in the back 
woodlot a-choppin’ and blessed if 1 


kne if the wind blew so harrud, till 
I came into the clearing. And as I 
came in soight of the barrun, I 


thought to mesilf that I --ould jist 
stop a bit and warm up, and light 
me pipe, and then I would go on. 
The woman and childer will be a-wor- 
ryin’. But how did yez be in here?” 

I told him of ine 
and also told him t his presence 
was welcome. 

After. ng hia pipe, Pat and I 


. 
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started for home. He lamented & 
good deal because he had eaten the 
last scrap from his dinner pail that 
noon, and could not give me a bite to 
stay my stomach until I reached 
home. Th hands to his watch point- 
ec to nearly four o'clock, and I ' new 
that I had been in the barn at least 
four hours. 

l looked for my gun as we wert 
out the door, but it was not in sight, 
and a drift of snow was fast pilin; 
where it had stood. 

After much battling with the wind, 
and turning our backs to it to get 
our breath, we arrived at our house, 
I going in, and Pat keeping on t» 


his own house about fifty rods far- 
ther on. 
The family were gathered in the 


kitchen waiting for mother to pre- 
pare the supper, after which Father 
was going to start for Mr Brown's to 
look me up. He said he would not 
have looked in the barn for me, only 
as a last resort. 

Two days later I went bacff to the 
barn with a shovel, and dug out my 
gun, which had suffered no injury, 
the snow being so cold it had not 
been damp enough to rust it. 





Interesting letters have been re< 
ceived from the following children 

Cecilia May Wells wrote me that 
she helps her mother with the work 
and likes to care for her flower gar- 
den. She also has a pet chicken. 

Leo Schroder is 13 years old and 
wants the boys and girls to have this 
riddle. Take a sheet of white paper 
and with ink draw a slanting line 
on it. Why is this like a lazy dog? 
The answer will be printed in a later 
issue. 

Anna Guderjahn is a little wehi- 
ern girl living on a homestead. : 
writes that she likes it better t 1 
the middle west, and that all of t r 


crops are growing nicely. They 0 
75 miles from the nearest railr 
but hope to have one nearer soon, 
She is 10 years old, 

Etta Parsons is a little 10-year-old 
girl and another mother’s helper. 
She enjoys watering the flowers. She 
has a little brother named Willie. 

Alcott Home to Be Preserved- 
All the girls who have enjoyed 
Little Women, and the rest of 
Miss Alcott’s charming books, will be 
interested to know that the efforts 
of the woman’s club of Concord, 
Mass, to raise money for the pur- 


chase and preservation of the old 
Alcott house has been successful, The 
$6000 has been raised and the rav- 
ages which time has made on it will 
be repaired. Contributions for this 
fund came from all-over the world, 


Hardships of the Very Poor 
Little M rion, having few real piay- 


mates, has supplied herself with sev- 
eral imaginary ones, with whom she 
has many surprising experiences. 


Her mother recently overheard her 
pleying with her large family of dolls 
and entertaining a visionary caller. 

“Yes, Mrs Smif,”’ she said, heaving 
a deep sigh, “we are poor, terribly 
poor. We are so poor that I have 
to spank my babies to keep them 
warm.” 

The Wrong “Cylinder” 

The motorist emerged from beneath 
the car and struggled for breath. His 
helpful friend, holding an oil can, 
beamed on him: 

“I’ve just given the cylinder a thor. 
ough oiling, Dick.’ 





“Cylinder?” howled the motorist. 
“That wasn't the cylinder. It was my 
ear!’’—[ Exchange. 


The Collection Increased 

The collections had fallen off badly 
in the colored church and the pastor 
made a short address before the box 
Was passed. 

“I don’ want any man to gib mo’ 
dan his share, bredern,” he said gent- 
ly, “but we mus’ all gib ercordin’ to 
what we rightly hab. I say ‘rightly 
hab,’ bredern, because we jon’t want 


no tainted money in dis box. ‘Squire 
Jones tol’ me dat he done miss some 
chickens dis week. Now if any ob 


our bredern hab fallen by de wayside 
in connection wif dose chickens let 
him stay his hand from de box.” 
“Now, Deacon Smiff, please pass de 
box while I watch de signs an’ see if 
dere’s any one in dis congregation dat 
needs me ter wrastle in prayer fer 
him,.”"—[ Exchange. . 





Couldn’t Serve It 
In a fashionable restaurant, a new 
multi-millionaire with no knowledge 
of French and no desire to expose his 
ignorance, pointed to a line on the 
menu and said to the waiter: 
“T’'ll have some of that.”’ 
“I am sorry, sir,” the waiter an- 
swered, “but the. band is playing 
that.”"—[Exchange. 


What He Didn’t Like 
A horse dealer was trying te sell a 
horse afflicted with heaves, and said te 
the prospective buyer: “Hasn't he a 
fine coat? Isn’t it a dandy?” 





, 
“His coat’s all right, but I don’t like 
his pants.” —({Exchange. * 
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THURLEY RUXTO 


The Girl Who Posed as a Princess 


By PHILIP VERRILL MIQHELS 


Pursued Once More—XVIII 


HE knew she must simply 
hasten on, as fast as stiff- 
ened, aching limbs could 
earry her down the road. 
If only the chain about her 
waist could be droped, she 
should feel suéh tremendous relief! 
She had certainly gene far less than 
a mile and was coming to a wooden 
bridge that spanned a black little 
stream, when out of the crispness- of 
the moening air came a series of 
sharp percussions. : 

She knew them at once, the rapid 
fire discharges of a motor car with the 
muffler cut-out open. The car was 
somewhere down ahead, but was not 
in sight, where the road was curved 
in the woods. Instinctively certain 
that pursuit alone could arouse men 
at sunrise, she darted swiftly to the 
bridge, leaped down a frozen bank of 
gravel, and was presently crouching in 
the shadows by the stream, holding 
her breath to still her heart, which 
she felt must betray her with its 
beating. 

She had not long to wait. The car 
thus early disturbing the silence sp 
with a snarl of power to the bridg 
and over its planks, rattling down dust 
and bits of snow on the girl as gray as 
her cloak. 

It was gone as quickly, its two eager 
occupants, Max and Jan, _ wildly 
searching road, corpse, and field as 
they rounded the circle back to the 
house from which their intended vic- 
tim had escaped. They had made their 
discovery shortly after two in the 
morning. Returning from their wait 
at the mill and their murderous as- 
sault, made upon Banks, who had 
been discovered too late to be another 
person than the grand duke, they had 
striven in vain to arouse Zagorsky, till 
the door had been forced and _ the 
truth abrupty discovered. 

At daylight the search on foot had 
begun, then the car brought into requi- 
sition. They had taxen a road where 
some tracks in the snow had been left 
undisturbed by the wind. The tracks 
wére not Thurley’s. Now their circle 
brought them back again, calculations 
eonvincing both the men that their 
captive could scarcely have gone so 
far, even by walking all night. : 

When they came to the old-time 
biacksmith shop, they halted and 
broke in the door. 

Thurley, meantime, not having dared 
attempt a look when the car was 
passing, remained in her place of con- 
cealment till the faintest sound had 
died away in the distance. When she 
emerged, to clamber once more to the 
frozen road and hasten one more fever- 
ishly than before, she was suddenly 
afflicted by a second thought which 
made her sick with disappointment. 

It might have been Robley in his 
ear from whom she had hidden at the 
bridge! He might have received her 
note at last, and have come as soon 
as possible, arriving only at dawn! It 
was highly improbable, after all, that 
creatures such as she had seen at the 
house of her imprisonment would em- 
ploy an automobile. : 

She could almost have cried, she 
could almost have turned and run 
where the car had disappeared; but 
the thought of proceeding in that di- 
rection was intenscly frightening; she 
could only plod ahead. How far she 
had trudged when once again she 
heard the lively puncturing of the air 
by a motor’s exhaust, Thurley neither 
knew nor cared. She was once more 
possessed by alarms and excitements, 
The car she heard was behind her. It 
was not yet to be seen, so winding was 
the road. She had halted opposite a 
more than usually desolate area, 
where trees had been cut and stump 
Jeft strewn in dismal neglect. She 
carted to the cover that the nearest 
ene afforded, and concealed herself 
behind its blackened bulk. 

The car was coming rapidly, still 
hidden by the earthy bank where ex- 
cavations had ceased. It slowed te take 
a furrowed bit of road, its muffler 


purring quietly, then rolled into view. 


with the sunlight gleaming from its 
brass. Fr 

“Robley!” cried Thurley, leaping to 
her feet, and stumbling and pitching 
grotesquely, to catch her balance 
where a frozen clod had caught her 
foot, she saw the startled, whitened 
face of Stuyverant turned upon her 
and felt as if her very soul must leap 
from her bosom in joy. 

He had halted his car as if it had 
struck a wall. He leaped from his seat 
as he had that day when he fell, and 
ran to catch her in his arms, as she 
lunged once more to fall from weak- 
ness and the stiffness of her body. 

“Thurley!” he said. “Thurley! In 
Goé@’s name how—” 

Don’t stop!” 


, get me away! 
Bhe interrupted wildly, clinging to 


him helplesly. “I’ve walked so far— 
and they may be coming any minute! 
Oh, you’ve come! I don’t see how you 
ever found me! But please don’t wait 
—don’t talk! . Let’s go—just as fast as 
ever we can!” 

“But Thurley—who— 
you in,” he said to her, leading her 
promptly round the car, where she 
climbed to the seat beside his own, 
“There's no one on the road, You're 
cold. Good heavens, what you must 
have been through! You must take 
these robes. Perhaps you'd better 
ride in the back, Which way do you 
wish me to go?” 

So many words, 
questions were on his mind 
abandoned coherence in despair, 
Thurley, weakened by sudden relief 
and reliance on his strength, could 
only sink in the cushioned seat, muf- 
fled with furs, and reply in broken 
sentences, 

“I'd rather ride here, Oh, to see 
you—anyone—after it all! The hor- 
rible dream! But they’ll come—they’ll 
but back that other way—somewhere 
come! Just straight ahead—anywhere 
to get a train or reach a house and 
demand protection! They’d stop at 
nothing now! Just please make it go!” 

The car started slowly down the 
road. 

“You’re safe,” he assured her, gain. 
ing in calm as her weakness increased 
upon her, and the need of his strength 
arose, ‘“‘You’re excited, Thurley—nat- 
urally. e 

“What’s that?” she _ itnerrupted 
wildly, her eyes tremuously dilated 
and blazing in his own. 

“What’s what? I—” 
“It’s another car. Oh, 
be—” 

She had turned to look backward 
on the highway. Suddenly round the 
turn shot a big red limousine, two 
men on the seat in front, 

One of the men half rose by the 
where and let out a yell like a fiend, 
Stuyverant’s car had already respond- 
ed to his urging of spark and throttle. 
He felt Thurley slump in sickening 
fear, and understood the situation as 
no spoken word could have told him. 


Let me help 


explanations, and 
that he 
And 


if it should 


He crowded on his utmost power, the. 


monster beneath him lurched forward 
like a liberated locomotive, and a fu- 
rious race began. 

The Race 

There was certainly less than three 
hundred yards between the cars when 
Jan and Max, who had turned, five 
miles back, on suspicion, to pursue the 
Stuyverant machine, were obliged to 
slow for the briefest period, where the 
ruts would have wrecked their motor. 
“These men have no right—wouldn’t 
dare—” he started to cry; but he real. 
ized they would halt at nothing. 

“We're gaining!’’ cried Thurley, her 
strength and courage reasserting them- 
selves with wonderful resilience. “‘Can 
you give her any more?” 

For his answer Stuyverant jammed 
the muffler cutout with his heel. A 
terrific series of detonations instantly 
followed. The car plunged forward 
with newer zest and trees shot past in 
a blur. 

In the moment’s advantage, caused 
by the ruts “that held the pursuing 
monster at the rear, they nearly 
aoubled their lead. Then on came the 
giant limousine like the fragment of a 
meteor ripping up the road, Snow, 
frozen dust, and a stifling cloud of 
fumes seemed scorched from Stuyver- 
ant’s path when he leaned a little for- 
ward and gave more oil to the swiftly 
heating motor. Din, crazy speed, and 
appaling vélocity marked the course 
where the huge devices raced. They 
swung about in angle in the highway 
and out upon a wider pike. There 
was nothing on earth that Robley 
could do by way of giving mcre power 
to his car or heaving out freight to 
make it lighter. A sharp staccato, like 
a pistol shot, in the uproar of red-hot 
exhausts, pierced through the roaring 
of the car behind and told of a “‘miss’’ 
in one of her six great cylinders. Again 
that barking explosion came, and Stuy. 
verant’s heart and his stampeding car 
leaped like animals together. He knew 
his pursuers were in trouble. 

A gap of nearly a mile’s extent was 
swiftly opened between the two, as 
Stuyverant held to his speed, He shot 
to the cover of a stretch of woods, 
where the road wound westward like a 
river. A crack like a rifle’s incisive 
note rang out on the air, and his car 
swerved wildly from the road. A tire 
had gone from the right fore wheel, 
and a_ spring was snapped as_ he 
wrenched her back and saved them 
from destruction, He had to keep on, 
despite his flattened casing. And his 
wrist all but failed as he clung to the 
wheel, holding the cripple from plung- 
ing away on a tangent of death for 
them both. Almost simultaneously 
with the accident, the air startling roar 
of the huge six-cylinder came vibrant. 
ly and clearly on the wind. It was 
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back in tune, with no more missing to 
cut its power down, 

“They'll catch us, Thurley!” he 
called to the girl, ‘“‘We’re done for 
now on’ speed.” 

She knew precisely what had hap- 
pened. She knew how utterly mad it 
would be to race with a flattened front 
tire. On this rutted road it was not to 
be attempted for a moment. It would 
be fairly suicidal. 

She could think of nothing to say 
and Stuyverant shouted: “What shall 
we do?” 

“We couldn’t hide?” cried Thurley, 
and Stuyverant glanced at the woods. 

“There’s just one chance,” he called 
above the din, releasing the muffler 
cutout for the purpose, “Give me 
your cloak. You take my cap and furs. 
I'll get out and run, so the devils can 
see me—and you drive on. They'll 
think it is I still driving, and you are 
running to hide. Slip off your cloak 
and be quick.” He halted the car as 
he spoke. 

“But oh, if anything—’ Thurley 
started, when he interrupted quickly, 

“No time to talk or argue. It’s the 
only chance, Your cloak!” 

“If they catch you, Robley—” she 
started as before. ‘‘I mustn’t let—” 

“IT love you!” he said, in the stress 
and white heat of the moment. “I'd 
give my life to serve you! Quick— 
there isn’t a moment to lose! Open 
her up as ‘wide as you dare to drive, 
and don’t stop for anything on earth!” 
He leaped from the car and started 
for the woods, covered from heels to 
crown by the long gray cloak. 

“Goodby!” she replied, the tears 
swiftly springing in her softened eyes, 
and, starting the car with her firm, 
young skill, she was going again at 
dizzying speed when the huge limou- 
sine, belching and roaring with malevo. 
lence and blood lust, shot into view 
around the bend, and Stuyverant ran 
to a bit of brush and crouched as if to 
hide. One yell of satisfaction, barely 
audible to Robley, ascended from the 
pursuing car and informed him he 
had been seen. 

*The car was halted and both men 
leaped from the heated monster and 
started across the snow and broken 
ground, rapid]y approaching the spot 
where Stuyverant was hiding. One 
man fell, but rose again, cursing t e 
root that had thrown him down and 
drawing his knife as he once more 
darted forward. It was Jan, and he 
quickly overtook his less fiendish com. 
rade, with the quarry now nearly in 
his grasp. 

Stuyverant felt for his pistol—and 
nearly collapsed with a sudden mem- 
ory he had left it in the car. Out of 
the corner of his eye he could see his 
pursuer’s shadow, and when his ear 
caught the puff and snort of the fel- 
low’s breathing, he suddenly halted, 
turned like a flash, and struck the 
man with all his might, fairly in the 
pit of the stomach. Down he went 
like a stricken bullock, doubled with 
agony, to writhe on the earth in pain 
and loss of breath. 

Leaping fairly across his helpless 
form, Stuyverant met the German, 
Max, with an equally unexpected and 
unparried blow, on the point of the 
chin, and saw him quiver where he 
fell. It was all accomplished in the 
briefest span, a matter made compar- 
atively easy by the wholly unlooked- 
for method of attack. 

“You curs!” said Stuyverant, taking 
up the knife that Jan had let fall from 
his hand, and, starting at once to 
make further pursuit impossible, he 
ran to their waiting car. For the 
first time then, as he made at attempt 
to grip the wheel with his hand, he 
realized the condition of his wrist 
from the blows he had just delivered. 
It was useless, though not again 
broken. 

He had hoped to take the limousine 
and continue after Thurley. Such a 
course was out of the question, But 
to wreck the car was well within his 
power. He made ready to leap, slipped 
in the clutch, speeded up as much as 
he dared, then, pushing the spark and 
throttle forward, jumped out at the 
side, and permitted the erstwhile roar. 
ing monster to rush unguided down 
the road. For a moment it clung to 
the straight bit of road like a thing 
endowed with life; then, gathering 
speed, and lunging forward like a mad. 
dened animal, it suddenly veered at 
the highway’s curve and plunged with 
violence incredible down through a 
glade of the snow and ice, ramming a 
tree with an impast tremendous to 
behold. 

Stuyverant started down the road 
where Thurley had gone on foot. He 
was going rapidly, merely intent upon 
making all possible progress, and in- 
clined to believe that Thurley might 
attempt to secure assistance beyond 
and return again to the scene, when he 
was thoroughly astounded to discover 
his car, standing unattended in the 
road, some distance ahead. He has- 
tened his pace, alarmed anew as he 
saw no sign of Thurley. For a mo- 
ment possessed with the wildest be- 
liefs that some new calamity met in 
this direction had accomplished her 
destruction after all, he ran ahead, 
came back and calied out her name. 

In the field quite a distance away 
something furry lay in the snow. 
It was Thurley. When she drove away 
and left the scene where Stuyverant, 
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running and hiding, was inviting per- 
haps even death to overtake him, she 
ha almost immediately suffered a 
sense of selfishness in attempting to 
escape, while abandoning the man she 
knew she dearly loved. She had merely 
obeyed instructions hurriedly supplied. 
Then the limping car, bumping stiffly 
over frozen ruts, Lad presently added 
an element unforseen, The seat cush- 
ion next to the one she occupied was 
jolted from its place. In a shallow 
receptacle where it had been placed 
lay Stuyverant’s revolver, She had 
halted the car, snatched up the -revol- 
ver, and run with all her might toward 
the place half seen beyond. Then her 
foot struck a root, she plunged head- 
foremost on the earth, the pistol was 
discharged, and she lay there, motion- 
less and white. 


A Joy Resisted 


Stuyverant came running to the 
Place, the gravest fears overwhelming 
his sense of reflection. Thurley had 
struck on a frozen clod and the blow 
had stunned her senses. Stuyverant 
could not determine, however, the na- 
ture or extent of her injuries, and 
feared they were the worst. He at- 
tempted to lift her prostrate form; 
but his wrist was far too weak. He 
merely succeeded in rolling her over 
and raising her head to his knee; but 
that was sufficient. Thurley returned 
to consciousness with astonishing ce- 
lerity, once her position was altered. 

“You’re hurt?” he said eagerly. 
“What happened?” 

“I fell. I—was running—to you— 
with something—with your pistol— 


that was it.’”’ She raised herself abrupt- 
ly, staring about her with blazing eyes. 

“Where are they ?’’ she cried a little 
weakly. “But how have you—I thought 
Oh! let’s not wait an- 


I saw you fall! 
other minute!” 
Her nightmare of fears and horrors 
had rushed upon her relentlessly with 
consciousness fully returned, 

“We're safe—at least from pursuit,” 
he said, glancing far across the field of 
snow to the place where the nihilists 
had fallen. “But we’ll go at once and 
try to catch a train. He threw off the 
cloak that had served them both and, 
supporting her arm with the hand -left 
uninjured, conducted her back to the 
car. 

“I shall have to ask you to drive,” 
he said, a grim littie smile for a se- 
cond curving his lips. “My hand is 
Gown and out again—from my hurry 
to get it back into use.” 

Thurley was glad to take the wheel 
and start the car in motion. He told 
her a little of the happenings and of 
how he had wrecked the car. He 
placed the furs about them both to 
protect her from the wind, And at 
last he smiled again, 

Her eyes met his for a wonderful 
second—and both souls knew the deeps 
of love wherein they floated alone. 
The words he had spoken when they 
parted in the road—that swift declara- 
tion of his loyalty, love, and devotian, 
echoed anew in her welcoming heart 
and filled all her pulses with joy. Yet 
even here, after all she had recently 
endured, she could not forget her word 
to Alice Van Kirk nor fully accept 
this wondrous happiness, vouchsafed 
in the wintry desolation. 

“We have had some extraordinary 
experiences together,” she answered, 
smiling faintly. “It makes it seem as 
if we had known each other always.” 

“We have known each other al- 
ways,” he said, “as two souls must, 
when life and chance—yes, nature and 
God—have wrought to fulfill such 
meetings, destinies, such comradeship, 
as ours!” He placed his hands on hers 
that grasped the wheel. ‘“Thurley, I 
told you, back in the road—” 

“Oh, please!” she begged him sud- 
denly, her eyes swiftly brimming with 
exquisite joy and the need to curb his 
declaration. ‘Would you please not 
tell me anything now— I mean just 
tell me how you came?” 

His disappointment burned in his 
eyes along with the glow of his love. 
“IT came because I could not hesitate,” 
he told her simply; and briefly he re- 
counted all that had happened to him- 
self, Alice, and the baron since the 
moment the abduction was complete. 

“You must send a nurse at once,” 
she declared, when she learned the 
object of his early morning excursion. 
“Perhaps you could put me,on a train 
for New York and go back with a 
nurse in an hour.” 

“I shall take you home,” he an- 
swered. “You have told me nothing 
of all this atrocious business—how it 
happened, how you got away.” 

She related everything, glad to share 
the horrors of her days and nights 
with one who would understand. It 
was still fairly early in the merning, 
with the sun warmly blazing from a 
cloudless sky at last, when they came 
to a city on the railroad and learned 
that a New York limited was due in 
twenty minutes. They phoned to 
Alice, devoured a breakfast of rolls 
and coffee, placed the car in charge 
of a local garage, and summonec @ 
nurse to go at once to Banks, in North 
Winog. Then they were speeded home. 

Robley was sent to his physician, 
for needed attention to his wrist; and 
the “princess” was finally sent to bed, 
where she sank to sleep like a child. 

The chapter of violent occurrences 
was destined to achieve @ fitting close, 
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All North Winog, tremendously shaken 
by the crime committed at their very 
doors, had aroused like a congress of 
sheriffs, At noon, in the old, aban- 
doned house where Thurley had been 
prisoned, they came upon a dreadful 
sight, where Jan and Zagorsky, still 
clutching knives, lay, slain by one an- 
other. Pelevin and Max had fled. 
What duel of words, recriminations, 
and passions had preceded the deadly 


combat waged with steel, no witness 
was ever to reveal. 
Unexpected Aid 
It was fully two days before Thurley 
and Alice were sufliciently recovered 
to resume their ways of life. That 


Thurley was not completely prostrated 


was solely to the credit of her will, 
her courage, and her magnificently 
perfect health. The news had gone 
rapidly about the rele that the 
“princess” had returned, arfd for once 


the daily papers were unaware of the 
vital facts in the No one save 
Stuyverant, Alice and the baron had 


story 


been authentically informed of what 
had taken place, 
As if all eagerness to regain. lost 


ground and gratify desires and appe- 
tites merely whetted by Thurley’s ab- 
sence from the scene, her numerous 
admiring swains redoubled their for- 
mer efforts for her favor. Whole 
shops full of flowers trooped fragrant. 


ly in at the mansion’s doors, rivaled 
only by white winged invitations to 
opera parties, cotillions, dinners, re- 
ceptions, with which all swelldom in- 
undated Alice and her protogee. 


happiness now 
been knitted 


But Thurley’s great 
was Alice. They two had 


to a sweet relationship that was sec- 
ond only to that of mother and 
daughter. This was the partially re- 


stored condition of affairs at the great 


Fifth avenue palace when Acton Gail- 
lard, driven to final esperation, tele- 
phoned to Thurk on Wednesday af- 
ternoon for a priva interview. 

“T have something important to say, 
to request,” he told her, his voice 
harsh and hoarse on the wire. “It is 


ymething con- 
ho has thrust 


othing for myself, but 
cerning a certain mar 


his attentions upon su—a certain 
count, I beg you to let me come.” 
Thurley had told m to come. She 
was shocked at his appearance, un- 
aware @ither that Fias had driven 


him finally to the blackest rim of ruin, 


or that matters of mons could so un- 
cermine and sap strong man’s 
strength. 

“I haven’t much to te you, after 
all,” he said, with a sickly sort of 
smile, when the mere conventions of 


their meeting had been satisfied; “but 
I felt I must beg this chance of warn- 
ing you that Count Fiaschi is an utter- 
ly unscrupulous cur ind also to im- 
plore you, in the name of everything 


lecent and American, to expel this 
harlatan from your circle.” 
“Your indictment is very positive,” 


she said. “You must be prepared to 
rove a case against him.” 

“I could prove a hundred with a 
little time,” answered Gaillard em- 
phatically. “I have made.no prepara- 
tions for any sueh exposure. It was 
neither my way nor my duty. He has 
been my business partner He has 
used my confidence for my ruin... He 
has beaten me, ruined me, worki on 
my business word and honor, all 
in his effort to thrust me aside 
from his path to. you!” In his 
pale, livid face only his two eyes 
seemed alive, burning with the con- 
centrated intensity of all his angered 


being. 

“Do you think,” she said, with sim- 
ulated calm she was far from feeling, 
“that the count has dealt unfairly 
with you for the purpose, for any rea- 
son at all concerned with me?” 

“To put me out of the running!” 
Gaillard answered hotly “That's the 
part I couldn’t stand.” . 

Thurley’s eyes blazed and steadied 
as she looked upon Gaillard’s face. 
“Would you mind just telling me a lit. 
tle of how he has beaten you in busi- 
ness?” 

Gaillard failed to understand. He 
expected that Thurley, at the end, 
would atttempt a defense of the count. 
Perhaps for that reason he made more 
clear, more naked and complete, the 
revelations hotly poured from his lips. 

Thurley was stirred to the depths of 
her womanly rature Gaillard, she 
knew, had “confessed” his failure in 
the fight he had waged with a species 
of relief, as one who had once been 
something more than just a social ac- 


auaintance. She felt, indeed, that she 
was the only ene to whom it could 
have been told. And therein she was 
right. 


she inquired. 
your obliga- 


“When must it end?” 
“When must you meet 
tions or—-go under?” 

“Tomorrow afternoon.” 

“And how much money would It 
need to pay—I mean to win—to win?” 

He smiled again and shook his head. 
“Nearly twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

Her excitement grew inten#e. The 
color flamed upward in her cheeks su- 
perbly. “Then thirty thousand would 
make it absolutely cértain?’’ 


“Absolutely. However, I might as 
well wish for thirty millions. But— 
why—” 


“I wish to let you have it!” she in- 
terrupted feverishly, her eyes ablaze 
with the prospect of Fiaschi’s defeat. 














“Please don’t ask me why today; but 
say that you’ll take it—and win!” 

“I will, by heaven!” he answered, a 
surge of color leaping for the first 
time to his face, ‘“Thurley—” 

“Please, nothing but your consent,” 
she interrupted. ‘“‘I'll go at once and 
get the check.” 

And presently Gaillardideft the house, 


the bit of paper in his pocket and 
wonder and fire in his soul. It was 
strange that even in his humbled 


mood, he could not understand, He 
was certain a spark of her former 
love had ignited Thurley's heart. 

Thurley, on her part, as thoroughly 
convinced that her action would be 
instantly comprehended, went to Alice 
radiantly excited. “He’s gone,” she 
said. “I don’t suppose you saw him— 
pale as a pan of dough and frightfully 
nervous. I have lent him thirty thou. 
sand dollars,”’ 

Alice suppressed a gasp, but looked 


at her stunned with amazement. She 
merely said: “Acton Gaillard?” 
Thurley realized abruptly that the 


shock to Alice was staggering, though 


the reason escaped her intuitions. 
“Why, yes, I— Do you very much 
mind?” she asked her anxiously. “I 
guess I did it before I realized that 
the money—” . 

“The money was yours, to dispose of- 
as you please,” Alice interrupted, 
smiling. 


A Drove of Lions 
The elements essential to a logical 
¢limax of the innocent “royal” diver- 


sion that Alice Van Kirk had per- 
mitted, with Thurley as the central 
figure, were swiftly gathering when, 


on Friday afternoon, two widely op- 
posed individuals made their appear- 
ance at the Fifth avenue mansion. 
One of the visitors was Robley Stuy- 
verant; the other was Pelevin. Each 
had purposely chosen a moment of 
Thurley’s absence from the “palace” 
the better to further his ends. 

Pelevin came in the guise of a serv- 
ant, seeking employment as footman, 
but there were no vacancies. During 
the few close packed minutes of his 
stay, however, he had managed to ac- 
quire a number of important facts con- 
cerning the plan of the house, 

Stuyverant, bent on a mission as 
vital to himself as that which brought 
Pelevin, seemed to Alice a trifle con- 


strained when he entered the room 
where she was sitting. 

“Well, Robley,” said Alice, once 
more restored to her lighter, more 


jovial mood, “you ‘appear as chipper 
and gay asaclam. Has someone died 
and left you another fortune?” 
Stuyverant attempted to smile; but 
its failure verged on the tragic. “I’m 
all right,” he asserted, but without con. 
vincing emphasis. “I just dropped in 
t sk if by any chance ‘you or Miss 
Thurley may have received a letter 
—intended for me, would be more ac- 
and directed wrongly by mis- 





curate 
take?” 

“Why, yes,” said Alice. ‘“*Thurley 
brought me some such epistle_ this 
morning, and we sent it at once to 
your address; at least, it was posted 
by noon. Why?” 

“Oh, it was just a sort of business 


announcement.” 

“Did it come from the office of Ac- 
ton Gaillard?” His gravity impressed 
her inescapably. 

“Why, yes. We rather wondered, of 
course. I felt convinced that sorfie 
-lunder of mixing envelopes— Per- 
*thaps you received some other note, or 
detter, addressed to Thurley.” 


did,” said Stuyverant, his face 


peculiarly drawn. “I have brought it 
with me, thinking it might be of 
value.” 


It was the briefest bit of scrawl: 

Dear Thurley: Just a formal receipt, 
acknowledging the loan of your thirty 
thousand dollars. You must let me come 
Friday night, as per my earliest request. 

Ww love, 
Acton. 

Alice read it at a glance, and the 
color mounted swiftly to her face. 

“Well?” 

“It’s true?” he said. “She has made 
him this loan?” 

Alice arched her brows. ‘‘My dear 
Robley, isn’t that rather a matter of 
her concern alone?” sd 

He crossed to another window and 
stood there, staring out at the park. 
“I admit I’ve been fool enough to 
dream dreams,” he confessed, after a 
moment of silence. “‘I could, I believe, 
have “accepted philosophically any- 
thing that the needs of a nation, at 
the hands of this young grand duke. 
Hadn't you seen any signs of this re- 
lationship with Gaillard?” 

“Perhaps; but I thought—” She 
did not finish; but shrugged her shoul- 
ders instead, 

He turned and looked at her square- 
ly, his fine face rechiseled in its lines. 
“The mixing of envelopes doesn’t of- 
ten occur in a business man’s office 
without express intent,” he answered 
incisively. “Still, I may of course be 
mistaken. Well, good-by.” 

He had barely gone when a letter 
came directed to Alice. It came from 
Baron von Hochhaus on affairs of 
the young grand duke. 

[To Be Concluded Next Week.] 


Teacher—Now, little Tommy, give us 
an example of the double negative. 
Little Tommy—I don’t know none. 
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Anty Drudge gives good advice 








Mrs. Cropps—“Now, Mame, there’s no use going on that 


way about your white petticoats. 


I can’t’parboil 


myself to pieces every Monday just because you go 
to parties and dirty your starched things. 
plenty good enough to wear on the straw ride.” 
Anty Drudge—“Why, Mrs. Cropps, your Mame wants 
to look as nice as other girls, and she can, too, and 
you won’t have to steam and boil and slave to do it, 
either. Just get a cake of Fels-Naptha Soap and use 


cool or lukewarm water. 


her own skirts in no time herself.” 
ee your daughter wouldn’t want 


to leave t 
hard. Young fol 
older people. 


That’s 


Why, Mame could wash 


e farm, if the work was not so 
ks get tired the same as 


If you could lighten Moneey't work, 


wouldn’t it make the whole wee 


easier P? 


If you try Fels-Naptha Soap once, 
you'll find the secret. Fels-Naptha Soap 
means as much to the women-folks on 
the farm as any new invention means to 


the men-folks. 


Fels-Naptha Soa 


washes 


everything—overalls, blankets, the finest 
white goods and the softest flannels—with- 
out hard rubbing or boiling. Directions are 
clearly given on the red and green wrapper. 
For full particulars, write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia 
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delivery insured. ale 
ONE YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 
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Three Special Bargains 






No. 1620. Stamped Scarf, 16 x 50 


E WILL send you congerpions, Se. 1615, 
t on pure white linen, 
ise, nan cotinel te work, for 25c 


VAL CENTER, No. 1622, 
white linen, 18 x 22-inch size, with 25c 


R THIS pretty scarf 
O white shr k 


stamped on pure 


stamped on our best 


: runk “: —asta linene, with 25c 








You will be pleased with either. 
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New HUDSON “37” 


Furnished Complete—No Extras to Buy 


The Masterpiece of 48 Engineers. They Had a Hand 
in Building 200,000 Cars of 97 Well-Known Makes 


Don’t Fail to See This Car 


In the HUDSON “37” is expressed the com- 
bined skill and experience of the greatest body of 
automobile engineers in the industry. 

These men represent the training of the great- 
est factories in the world. They have learned 
what experience has taught the 97 principal 
makers of Europe and America. 

They were active, important members of those 
various organizations and combined had a hand 
in the production of more than 200,000 automo- 
biles. 

Imagine what strides, what advancement, men 
of such experience are bound to offer in the car 
which all have joined in perfecting. 

You probably have an ideal of what a motor 
car should be. Your knowledge of automobile 
shortcomings undoubtedly has suggested im- 
provements which you would have in a car if it 
were built to your order. 

Well, here is where you will find not only what 
you wish to see, but also what has been expressed 
through the experience that has been gained from 
the 200,000 owners who have used the cars which 
these men have helped to build. 
~ It is all in the one car. It expresses as nearly 
the limit of four-cylinder construction as has been 
reached. 


Electric Self-Cranking 


The Greatest Engineer 
of All— Their Chief 


At the head of these experts is Howard E. 
Coffin,. the foremost automobile engineer of 
America, recognized here and abroad as the most 
startlingly original designer the industry has pro- 
duced. 

His genius is an inspiration to his associates. 
From him they have gained in ability. On ac- 
count of them he has become a broader and more 
versatile builder. 

‘What one man Jacked in experience, some one 
of his associates was able to supply. The prob- 
lems one was unable to solve, others soon found 
the answer for. 


That accounts for the completeness of this car. 
That accounts for the fact that you will find on 
it the very things that you have wished to find 
on an automobile. That explains why this car 


will do the things which other four-cylinder auto- 


mobiles have failed to accomplish. 


Hadn’t You Better Wait? 


Even if you are impatient to have a new car 
now, don’t you think it better to see the HUD- 
SON “37” before you buy? 

It will only be a few days at the most before 
your dealer will have a “37” to demonstrate to 
you. If you buy any other car before you have 
seen the “37,” disappointment is surely in store 
for you. 

No car you can get today, regardless of price, 
has all the features that are offered in the ‘ ‘aan 

Consider for a moment the rapid advancement 
that has been made in motor car building. It is 
almost as startling as are the changes in fashion. 
Think how strange are the open cars of two years 
ago. What proportion of their original cost do 
you think such cars now bring? It is not due to 
wear that their value has declined so much. No, 
it is the advance that has been made in automo- 
bile building since the open.cars were put on the 
market. 

With that thought in mind you must recognize 
the importance of choosing wisely now. Automo- 
biles as now built should be of service for many 
years and you don’t want to feel that you will 
have to buy a new Car in two, three or four years 
because the one you have just purchased, will at 
that time be out of date. 


—Electrically Lighted 
Your Safety in This Choice 


No one is likely to soon have many new ideas to 
offer that these 48 engineers have not already 
anticipated. 


They all combine in saying that the new HUD- 
SON “37” represents the best that there is in 
four-cylinder construction. 


They proved every move they have made 


through 20,000 miles of gruelling country, moun- , 


tainous, mud and snow driving. 


The most abusive treatment one of the most 
skilled drivers in the world could give this car in 
the thousands of miles he drove it, without de- 
veloping a single weakness, or discovering a 
single detail in which improvement could be made 
either in design, construction, simplicity, easy 
riding qualities, responsiveness, safety or power, 
is a guarantee that you will find it expresses your 
ideal of what a four-cylinder car should be. 


Some of its Notable 
eer tathes 


Electric Self-Cranking. Automatic. Wil 
turn over motor 30 minutes. Free from 
complications? Simple. Positively 
effective. 
Electric Lights. Brilliant head lights. 
Side lights. Tall lamp. Illuminated 
dash. Extension lamp for night work 
about car. All operated by handy 
switch on dash. 

tion, Integral with electric crank- 
ing and electric lighting equipment. 


’ Gives magneto spark. Known as Delco 
: Patented System, the most effective, 


efficient yet produced. 

Power. fFour-cylinder—en bloc, long 
stroke. New type, self-adjusting mul- 
tiple jet carburetor. High efficiency, 


*" great economy, 43 horsepower; brake 


test. 37 horsepower at 1506 revolu- 


» tions per minute. 


Speedometer. Clock. Illuminated face. 
aawette construction. Jeweled bear- 
ings. egisters up to 60 miles an 

t-day keyless clock. 

iain vision and ventilat- 
ing. Not a makeshift. Not an attach- 
ment. A part of the body, 
Upholstering. 12 inches deep. Highest 
develo ere of automobile upholster- 
ing. urkish type. Soft, flexible, re- 
silier® Comfortable positions. Hand<- 


+ buffed cote best to be had. 


Horn. Concealed tubing. 
Demoun ble ‘aieems, Latest type. Light. 
Easily einoved. Carry 36x4” F 
tires—hea’ car Extra rim. 
Top. Genuine mohair. Graceful lines. 
Well fitted. Storm curtains. Dust en- 


| velope. 


Bodies. Note illustration.’ Deep, low, 
wide and comfortable. You sit in the 
car—not on it. High backs. Graceful 
lines. All finished according to best 
coach painting practices. 21 coats— 
varnish and color. 

Nickel trimmings throughout. 

Oline Tank. Gasoline is carried in 
tank at rear of car. Simple, effective, 
with two-pound pressure. Keeps con- 
stant supply in carburetor either going 
up or down . Magnetic gasoline 
gauge continually indicates gasoline 
evel. 

Wheels. Extra strong. Artillery type. 
Ten spokes in front wheel. Ten hub 
flange bolts. Twelve spokes in rear 
wheel. Six hub flange bolts. Six 
spoke bolts. 

Bearings. All Roller bearings, thor- 
oughly tested. Latest type. 

Rear Axle. Pressed steel. Full ad- 
justable, full floating. Large bearings. 
Heat treated nickel steel shafts, Easily 
disassembled, an item which émdicates 
the simplicity and get-at-ableness of 
the entire car. 

Simplicity. The HUDSON standard of 
simplicity is maintained. Every detail 
is accessible. There is no unnecessary 
weight. All ofling places are conven- 
ient. There are but two grease cups 
on the motor. Every unit is so de- 
signed that it can be quickly and easily 
disassembled. Think what an advance 
this is over even the previous HUDSON 
—the “33"—the “Car with 1000 less 
parts.” 

Models. and Price. Five-Passenger 
Touring, Five-Passenger Torpedo, Two- 
Passenger Roadster—$1375 f.0.b De- 
troit. Canadian price, duty paid, $2425 
f.0.b. Detroit. One price to all— 
everywhere. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7399 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 














